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Co Correspondents. 
Gen. G. M. B.—Your salmon gear will be despatched to Saratoga fortiwith. 
Co}. A. T.—Your directions with regard to a pair of Carriage Horses will be complied 
with, and the horses shipped to Charleston by the Ist Sept. 

O. C.—It will afford us great pleasure to attend the next meeting of your ‘* Farm- 
s Club.” 

J. A. V.—Your communication enclosing $20 for V. L. was received. The pullisher 
has pocketted the latter affront. but if we do the former, ‘* we’) be blamed !”’ 

5 with infinite concern that we apprise our Boston correspondents that several dele- 
es from that city have been ‘* buried’? here this week. Of three that were“ found 
vned.” two were so * disguised” that their best friends could not tell the othe: from 

which ! We had the satisfaction of recovering one,while we *‘ brought” another ** sure,” 
fore the Coroner, who gave us aninvitation to “ siton the body ;” ths we declined 
favor of a gentleman of double our weight, who is quite as familiar with these 
vy wet” cases, as Col. Gory or ‘*the Bold” himself. We regret to acd that seve- 
mourners were shockingly crowded on their way, in procession, to the Boston boat. 
the representatives remaining hete we Jearn that several have been “ fired and blis- 
tered,” by catching Lold of the hot end of the‘ Poker.” P.S. Since writing the above 
we hear that two more are‘ perfectly dead,’ while a third has been negociating the 
sale uf his “hide.” Thisis agreatcity! ‘* Shake! and pass the Props!” 
rhe case of *‘Samples” for Dr. L., addressed to our care, reached us throuzh Han- 
len's Express, and were instantly forwarded to that gentleman, who for several days 
evious had been in a state of imminent bodily fear. 
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PEDESTRIAN MATCH NEAR BOSTON. 
Boston, July 26, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—This afternoon at 20 minutes befure 6 o'clock, ELworta will 
ynmence the task (fur the second time) of walking One Thousand Miles in 
One Thousand Consecutive Hours, for a purse of Five Hundred Dollars, over a 
course fitted up expressly for him, by Tarr of the ** Chelsea House,” Chelsea 
vho has advertised that if a committee of gentlemen will select two disinterested 
id respoustble persuns to act as judges, in addition to those employed by him: 
sell, be will pay them one dollar and fifty cents per day each, besides the “ ruo 
‘ their teech,” that the public may be satisfied that Elworth walks one mile 
every hour. 

I'he course is just one-tenth of a mile round, measured one foot from the in- 

e rope, and is covered with tan. Minute guns will be fired from the garden 
1 which the course is made, from the time of starting on the first mile, to the 
finish of the second, which will occupy probably thirty minutes. 

A young man belonging to Charlestown, Mass., by the name of Simon H. 
Noce, hearing that Elworth had a purse of Five Hundred Dollars offered him 
odo the feat, stated that he did’nt ** think it any great shakes!” and if a purse 
{Two Hundred Dollars could be raised for him, he would do the thing “ like 
’ The sum was immediately made up, consequently we have anuther 
‘Richmond im the field,” who starts over the same cuurse, and at the came 
Should either fail of completing the performance in the time, they re- 
Elworth feels sanguine in his ability to perform the distance 
viih perfect ease, *‘ in spite of his enemies,” while Fogg thinks ’tis as easy as 
greasing a pair of boote,” 

erry boats start from each side of the river every fifteen minutes, and the 
ovelty will undoubtedly daily attract crowds of our citizens to witness the Pe- 
esirians, and eat a * Bird supper” at Taft's! 

The * Bold” arrived at * his own native home” in condition suitable to start 

lie ** favorite,”’ in the fastest kind of a crowd. 

Yours, in the blossom, 





& book.’ 


10ur, 


ceive nothing. 


ACORN. 





Clark and Caswell’s Rifle Match. 

[he match between Mr. Atvan Cuarx with his False-muzz'ed rifle, and 
Mr. Caswett, with a rifle of the usual construction, came off on Friday the 
2ist inst. at West Troy, N. ¥Y. The challenge was given by Mr. Clark last 
Spring in the following words. 

‘I wil shoot my improved rifle, ten shots, 200 yards, against the best rifle 
that can be made of the common construction, in the bands of the most skilful 
performer the world can produce, and will weger $100 against $50, on the 


Gen Dunuam of West Troy (at which place the match was shot) was em- 
ployed on the part of Mr. Caswell. Mr. Clark had but one shot over 3 inches 
‘rom the cenire. And such wae the extraordinary sll displayed by both par- 
es in allowing for the effects of a wind sufficiently strong to vary their shots 
‘on 6 to 12 inches, that General Dunham's shots in the aggregate measured 
oat (wenty-six incbes and three eighths, leaving Mr. Clark the winner by two 

ches and three fourths. 

Gen 
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Te General's hospitable mansion, garden, and fish pond, are copiously sup- 
vcd, so that the party, spectators and all, were kept in fine condition, and the 
‘ost becoming harmony and good feelimy prevailed throughout. 





. Paragraphs upon Musquitoes. 
Those who recollect Captain Basi Hatt’s wimuatle description of a Mus 
‘to Hoot will hardly believe that during the dismal weather of this season 








* New Orleans, where it is as hot as Tophet wihvu: the sulphur, one of the 

“iors of the * Picayune” should have nearly matched the gallant Captain in 

“spirit and humor wi.h which he relates hs experience at evading the atiacke 
ng ~ “hese little blood sucking rascals. Hear him :— 

. we have long had it in contemplation to cali the attention of the ingenious 
on very timing prevalence of mosquitoes im these “d gyins,” and to invoke 
ch ‘ te aid to join us in some comprehensive plan fur the suppression of the ra- 
ds ; ees which they are committing in this city aud us suburbs. The dreaded 
_,.. Same in gradually this season, aud wih drums and ‘rampets clanging to 

Ai Jou noice of their approach, Them grey plumage they feared not tu flut- 
he de beg eyes ere they made an attack upon your person Thus did they 
sd ot ‘hemselves during the months of May and Juve, and a man might sit 
yd Mee. —_ safety by devoting a tithe of bis attention to the little humming 
ps = who were flitting immediately abuut the nose. They had the manliness 

© allack one save directly in front. But the copious rains which prevailed 


7° ads the end of the last and the beginning of this month, have brought into 











being another and distinct class of our earthly tormentors (what sinners, alas ! 


we must be, if our short-comings are in any proportion to the in-coaings of t' ese 
terrible insects!) The new set of musquitoes are more lusty of person, have 
larger and more gaudy pinions than the advanced guard. They have no masic 
in their souls, nor their wings either, they make no pretence to manliness; they 
approach you from behind; they skulk up, guarced by some book, which you 
may perchance be holding in your own hand; you never see thein till they have 
partaken of a repast off your heart’s blood, and are flying aloft to communicate 
to their unsated brethren where a green plump ‘‘ subject” is to be found. The 
scoundrels lurk about like thieves in dark alleys, in obscure corners of pleasant 
rooms ; open your armoir hastily, ard they rush out upon you with more noise 
than all the bees which swarmed Hymettus could bave produced. To dress 
and undress has become one of the severest tasks of life; you are constrained 
to an unnatural modesty of attire, and even in your baths you dare leave no- 
thing but the tip of your nose out of water, and that flames like a carbuncle 
from their incessant inflictions. The man who should invent a musquito de- 
stroyer that would be efficacious and comprehensive, would throw into the 
shade your inventors of steamboats, spinping-jennies and ali that sort of non 
sense. 

We have but one kind of revenge at present to reek upon these destroyers 
of domestic peace. When about retiring for the night, we first see to it that 
the net or bar which protects our bed is secure in every pert. We so ar- 
rauge it on one side that an entrance may be effected in the twinkling of an 
eye. We then open the windows and light up the candles, to attract them in 
millions, awaiting their advent with a triamphant smile, and with a huge fan 
flourishing in our hand, to protect the person for the nonce. When all is ready for 
retiring, we ‘‘ douse the glim ” incentinently, and make the j yous plunge which 
is tO separate us irretrievably from our tormentors. Then comes our triumph 
—to hear them on the outside gnashing their teeth and howling in their rage and 
disappointment at being cheated of their victim —Then tkeir murmurs are in- 
deed sweet unto us, like those of the bees of Hvbla, which soothed shepherds 
of old to sleep. Thank the gods, there is yet one spot sacred from the ravages 
of these pestilent plagues of life! 





ORIGINAL SONG, 

Written by ‘“‘ Jake Eustis,” the Poet Laureate of the Mammoth Cod Association, before 
whom it was sung, with immense applause, by NEw Broom, Esq., at the recent 
meeting in Boston Harbor. 

Come, fill me up bumpers, the toast shail be this, 
Here’s the friend that we cherish, the girl that we kiss ; 
May the first never fail us, the last never cloy, 
In cloud or in sunshine, let’s pledge ’em my boy ! 

Let’s pledge ’em my boy ! 
In cloud or in sunshine, let's pledge ’em my boy! 


Our friend! by the powers! at that magica! name, 

Some dearly lov'd features spring up like a flame; 

And brightly they ficker on memory’s glass, 

You see them—and I do—so ‘Jet the toast pass!” 
Let the toast pass,” &c. 


Our sweethearts! by heaven! with an exquisite thrill, 

Round the heart the blood gushes, ro fill, my boys, fill; 

Be their eyes of the raven, or tinted with blue, 

Their light ’s ne‘er forgotten, boys, all the world through. 
All the world, &c. 


Once more! for the last! let us toast "em once more, 

Till the echo rings back from the wave-rippled shore ; 

Our sweethearts and triends then—if near or if far, 

Their health, and God bless *em! wherever they are! 
Wherever they are! 

Their health, and God bless ’em! wherever they are ! 





The Way to Kill Wild Turkeys and Rheumatism. 
Bro CHUC-a-LUCK, 
june the 14 teenth, 13 hundred § 43 
In the Stait ov loozy-anne. 
{Addressed to “‘ Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” Editor of the Concordia Intelligencer. ] 

Well, Kerrull, I sees as hew youve kwit Orleens and tuck up bout Videllai, 
but you nevver sed nuthin bout it to no boddy. Well Ime sorry fur your kwit- 
ten the cittee, but Ime glad youve jined that uther Boss. who is zactly thar 
with a kwil, and you may sai “howdy”? tu him fur me. Well [thot az that | 
might ez well kill the roomeytiz by tellin you how! kiil turkis, az to grunt fur 
nuthin. So hears fur a hunt. 

Well now fust you must have arifel az iz zactly tothe spec. Bout the fust 
ov Octobur we ginerally takes to huntin rigler in the scra:chins—an mine you 
must hav a turky hown az iz bout 3 parts Dear Hown and the tother part pinter, 
tho sumtimes haf and haf will doo. I knowd won wonst that wer a haf hown 
an } dog az wer purty good, an a man cum along heer goin on 2 weez now az 
said az that he had wun az wur all dog, an that he wer fust raght ; but, az I eed 
at fust, a tuch of hown with a leetle pinter, maks a turki huntin dog sartin. As 
I was sain, you taks yur hown in the woods and you skeers up the turkis in the 
trees, an you pokes and kreeps sow az if you seed wun all the time. ‘I’he fust 
thing you heer, you see the turkis goin in a streek off, then you must go on far- 
der, an when you gits right, you must put sum bushes on a big logg and git be- 
hin it, an yelp on yur kwil, whitch must be of kane, or a wing bowne of a turki, 
az yelped coarse afor you killed it, will do. Wel you must hav a flint lok, an 
then yu /a low, an snap an flash as much as yu pleas, but the fust cap az yu 
hexploads with a precushing gun the turkis they put and wawks Sphanish, 
which means a turki trot, an then to catchem yu must go on furder besides 
makin lurkis wilde. Iv seen bad huntin make turkis so wild that they would run 
wen they heerd anybody yelpt, and they would run every time they gobbled. A 
feller down on Bg Koony sez «z that heez seed em so wild az that they would 
clock an put rown hie tree an when the old wun cum up, they would fly off an 
wait to kno for sartin it was her, an that he has seen em put their heds in 
swamp hols, an hollar logs afore they gobbled. But I cant certifi to this fellers 
tails, but sartin turkis kno what yu wast an aint thar wen yu pokes yur hed 
rowo a tree forem. Wel this kind of buntin continus tu about the Middel of 
febberry, an then yu must leav yur turki hown at home, az the hens begin tu 
lai thar egs, an no rale hunter wil kil any more until the fust of Octobure cums 
again. Well, yu goz on moroins and evenins, an yu pokes an kreeps bout like 
snaix (you kno how snaix goz) an this wa sumtims yu gits wun an sumtiins yu 
dont git won; whil this iz goin on yu haz rale sport, and yu uze your kane or 
kwil so as to atirak the gobblers az iz now struttin an a gobblin off sum of that 
sort a feelin az iz purty kommon to awl the awnymals bout this seezen o’ the 
year. Sum peeple murder the turgis this time o’ year by roosten em (finding 
their roots) an buckshooten on em, but no rale hunter wil Jo that, less he haz 
cumpenny az wants gaim, or sum ladi wants a turki tale for a phan, or sum 
sich want. 

Thar, I'm got a nu twinge in mi fute, an feal kinder sleepy 2, and maybee 
the romeytis aint jist about got me treed, but that diseease duz yerk a feller an 
mak him yank and wurm, but it iz lait an ile kwit. 

Yourn az same az anne boddi, 
I always sines miself 
Sroxe Strout, 


Tho Ime ginnerally called 
“OLD STOKE.” 


[Ol! Stoke Stout is one of the genuine turkey hunters of Lovisiaca, and 
we are glad that the “ roomeytis” has driven him from necessity to use his 
‘‘kwil” in the literary, as well as in the “ turki huntin’” line. He 1s unques- 
tivnably one of the best letter writers of the day, and would probably cut il- 
lis out of the National Intelligencer, if he would make proposals to Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton. We hope to hear from him often, and we send our re- 
rpects.] 

"he Meat.—A friend from Black River 
bear, anda goodly portion of the “fleece.” We intend to salt down @ hind 
quarter this fall and send it on to Porter, of the Spirit.” We can bear all 
favors from our friends, of this kind, with devouring fortitude. 


has just left with us a quarter of 





Concordia Intelligencer. 





> uy 
A Texas Joker. 


Some three years ago we copied the following sterling bit of fun from the 
“Texas Morning Star,” published at Houston. It lately fell in our way agair,, 
and we were &o tickled upon reading it once more, that we determined to start 
it for asecond heat. We will take small odds that in three months time, it will 
have been re-published in half the newspapers in the country :— 

Aquatic Scenery.—During the hardest of the storm the day before yesterday, 
we took a lounge down to the steamboat landing ;-—while standing on the brink 
of a deep gulley that emptied its torrent of water into the bayou, our attention 
was attracied to the bottom of the gulley, where a drunken loafer was stemming 
the torrent, holding on to a root fast anchored in the bank. The poor fellow, 
not knowing any one was near him, was combating his fate manfully, and in 
calculating his chances of escape, gave utterance to the following :— 

* Haynt this a orful sitivation to be placed in, nohow? If I wosa steamboat, 
a rail, or a wood pile, I'd be better worth fifty cents on the dollar than I'll ever 
be agin. Unless I’m a gone case now, there haynt no truth in frenology. I’ve 
weighed all the chances now like a gineral, and find only two that bears in my 
favor; the first is a skunk hole to crawl into, and the second a special interper- 
sition of Providence ; and the best chance of the two is so slim, if I only had 
the change, I'd give a premium for the skunk hole—them's my sentiments. If 
I could be a mink, a muskrat, or a water snake, for about two months, prehaps 
I wou'dn’t mount the first stump t’otber side of the Bio, and flap my wings and 
crow over everlastin’ life, skientifically preservated. But what's the use boldin’ 
on this root? there haynt no skunk bole in these ere diggins ; the water is git- 
ting taller about a feet, and if my nose was as long as kingdom come, it 
wouldn't stick out much /onger. Ob, Jerry! Jerry! you’rea gone sucker, and 
I guess your marm don’t know you're out; poor woman! won’t she cry the 
glasses out of ber spectacles when she hears her darlin’ Jerry has got the whole 
of Bufferlo Bio for his coffia! What a pity ‘tis some philanthropis, or member 
of the humane society, never had foresight enough to build a house over this 
gutter, with a steam engine to keep out the water! If they’d done it in time, 
they might have had the honor and gratification of saving the life of a feller 
being; but it’s allday with you, Jerry, and a big harbor to cast anchor in. 
It’s tuo bad to go off in this orful manner, when they knows I ollers hated wa- 
ter ever since I was big enough to know ’twant whiskey. I feel the root givin’ 
way, and since I don’s know a prayer, here’s a bit of Watt’s Doxologer, to 
prove I died a christian :— 

““* On the bank where droop’d the willer, 
Long time ago.’” 

Before Jerry got to the conclusion, he was washed into the bayou, within a 
few feet of a large flat that had just started for the steamboat ; his eye caught 
the prospect of deliverance, and he changed the burden of his dirge into a 
thrilling cry of ** Heave to! passenger overboard and sinking, with a belt full 
of specie! the man what saves me makes his fortune!” Jerry was fished 
ashore by a darkey ; and to show his gratitude, invited Quashey “ to go up to 
the doggery and liquor.” 








PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

London is absorbing general attention. To your illustrious visitors we now 
heer the Grand Duke Michael of Russia is positively to be added; but I should 
doubt his reaching you before August. As to us, the few last fine days have in- 
fus¢d new life into Paris. The promenades, the Champs Elysées, and the Bois 
are thronged with gay pedestrians, and with those fair votaries of fashion who 
are now makine their adieus to the capital before retiring to enjuy their delight 
ful vdlegiature It is really a beautiful sight to see, amidst the play of foun- 
tains aud verdure of trees, the great alley of the Champs Elysées thronged 
with the most splendid equipages and the most elegant cavaliers; aud then 
there is at Paris a certain class who, though possessed of the most aristocratic 
tastes, have not sufficient fortune to appear as principal actors un the stage of 
fashion, and who, seated there as tasteful spectators, form a frame to the pic- 
ture. The literary lions, and the sportsmen, placed at every post of observa. 
tion, exchange with the cavaliers and the jadies graceful bows and signs of re- 
cogoition, and enter into varied chit-chat, which the modest promenaders listen 
to with awe and surprise at the brilliancy of the beau mor.de. Iris said that 
the elegant fashion of sedan-chairs is going to be revived, particularly in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. The otaer day the Duchesse de C ** * ** * paid a 
visit to the Duchesse de Fiiz * * * * * in an equipage of this description. By- 
the-by, you have no doubt heard of the grand marriage to take place forthwith 
betwixt Charles de Rohan Chabot, Prince de Leon, and the daughter of the 
Marqu's de Boissy. 

A grand meeting was held this week between sportsmen and sportswomen of 
every grade. The object of attraction at this assemblage was the races at the 
Bois de Boulogne, with gentlemen performing the part of jockeys. The cele- 
brated horse Leporello, so famed for his leaping powers, began the triumphs of 
M. le Comte Perregaux. Rattrap will continue them. ‘Todis noble racer had 
for competitor the same Pee-wit that we noticed at Versailles. Pee-wit, cidden 
by M. de Tournon, was beaten by Ratirap, mounted by his owner. Snowball, 
a fine horse, belonging to M. le Comte d'Hedouville, a young French Peer, and 
a distinguished sportsman, was engaged iu a private bet, and was a general 
favouri:e. Although the horse was hitherto unknown, he was within a trifle of 
winniog the bet against an antagon'st of great celebrity. These races attracted 
a large concourse of people : amongst them were observed the greates é/é¢gantes = 
the Comtesse de Castellane, the Duchesse d'Istrie, aud the Countess, her sister, 
the fair ornaments of every equestrian féle, were amongst the formost. Amongst 
the gentlemen were a great number of English, several of whom have already 
become celebrated as sportsmen in Paris; as for example, Mr. Mackenzie 
Grieves, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Ibbetson, and Mr. Gale, &c.: they are deemed the 
lions de |’ Equitation Anglaise. There were present their French rivals in equi- 
tation, M le Duc de Mouchy, le Comte Antony de Noailles, le Comte Guy de 
la Tour Dupin, le Comte Frederic de la Grange, le Comte Gustave de Montes- 
quieu, M. Charles Laffitte, all so well known for possessing equestrian dexterity 
in the new fashionable style, without departing from the classic school in which 
Boucher has established bis fame. 

The salons are now beginning to assume a rather deserted aspect, neverthe- 
less the politicians still find means of continuing their re-unions. It is a sub- 
ject of no small amusement that at these political causeries the political hoa, 
Comte de S***y, has the strange habit of talking much more to the ladies than 
to the gentlemen, and whilst the latter are discussing the most important sub- 
jects, their wives are occupied in defending themselves from the shock of the 
artillery of this ambassador—in partibus. , ; 

Rossini is here in a state of the most complete inactioa. It is rumored that 
a translation of kis Jta/iana in Algieri will be brought out at the Opera. The 
illustrious maestro has more than one skilful and perfidious enemy, who by ap- 
pearing to wish him to obtain the greatest henors, draw him into their artful 
wiles The little opera is quite unsuited to the gigantic dimensions of the 
theatre, and demands artists of far greater merit that the virtuosi now engaged. 
As to his new opera, Sardanapalus, Russini, if he has finished, appears deter- 
mined to keep ic hidden, as Meyerbeer does his Prophet. 
urned from a glorious campaign in the South and is de- 
Mdile. Rachel has been received at Marseilles with the 
h honors unprecedented. A numerous cavalcade was 
they gave her a se- 


Duprez has just ret 
partiog for England. 
greatest enthusiasm—wit 
waiting for ber at the gates of the city, and in the evening 
renade under ber windows. 

Whilst the Grand Duke of Tuscany has been raising a monument to Galileo 
in the palace of the University at Florence, the tomb of your favorite Pe- 
trarch at Arqua, was undergoing magnificent restoration, under the superintend- 
ence of M.!e Comte Leoni. Some relics of this great man have been found 
there, as also a fragment of his tunic. : 

Donizetti's new opera, Maria de Rohan, has been performed at Vienna 
with immense success. The Emperor and Empress, who came to the city for 
the express purpose of hearing it, were the first tu give the example of applause. 
Madame Tadalini, Rovere, and Ronconi, have fa/to fanatismo. The latter, 
above all, surpassed himself. It appears that bis part, that of the Duc de 
Chevreuse, is the finest in which he ever displayed his talemts. One must, 
however, mistrust in some degree the eulogiums which come from so far, a& 


they often resemble the flakes of snow, which, after traversing 400 leagues, 
become an avalanche. London Morning Post, June 17- 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


July 29, 











JACK STUART’S BET ON THE DERBY, 
AND HOW HE PAID HIS LOSSES. 





Cotherstone came in amid great applause, and was the winner of the poor- 
est Derby ever known. While acclamation shook the spheres, and the corners 
of mouths *were pulled down, and betting-books mechanically pulled out— 
while success made some pcople se benevolent that they did not be- 
lieve in the existence ef poverty anywhere, and certainly in the distress 
of the wretched looking beggar entreating a penny—while all these things 
were going on, champagne corks flying, the sun shining, toasts resounding, 
and a perfect hubbub in full activity on all sides, Jack Stuart drew me’ aside 
towards the carriage, and said, ‘“‘’Pon my word, it must be across. How the 
deuce could one horse beat the whole field!” 

«Oh, you backed the field, did you?” 

“To he sure. I always go with the strongest side.” 

*¢ And you have lo-t ?” 

“ A bundred and fifty.” 

No wonder Jack Stuart looked blue. A fifth part of his yearly income gone 
at one smash—and in such a foolish way, too. 

“If the excitement could Just three or four days, it would almost be worth 
the money,” he said; ‘but no sooner do you hear the bell—see the crush of 
horses at the starting post—bang—bang—off they go! and in a minute or two 
all is over, and your mouey gone. I will have a race of snails between Lon 
don and York It would be occupasion for a year. But come, let us leave 
the abominable place.” He hurried me into the stanhope, gave the rein to 
his active grey mare, and making a detour toward Kingston, we soon left the 
crowd behind us. 

‘1 will never bet on a horse again,” said Jack, ruminating on his loss. ‘‘ Why 
should 1? I know nothing about racing, and never could understand odds in 
my life; and just at this moment, too, ! can’t spare the coin.”’ 

At the same time he did not spare the whip; for you will always observe, 
that a meditative gentleman in a gig is peculiarly impressive on his herse’s 
shoulder. ‘The grey troited along, or burst into an occasional canter. 

T'll back this grey against Cotherstone for fifty pounds.” 

“To stand flogging? I think you would win.” 

‘No, to jump. See how she springs.” 

Hereupon Jack touched the mare in a very scientific manner, just under the 
fore-arm, aod the animal, indignant at this disrespectful manner of proceeding, 
gave a prodigious rush forward, and then reared. 

‘* You'll break the shafis,” I said. 

“] think she is going to run away, but there seems no wall near us—and I 
don’t think any coaches travel this road. Sit still, for she’s off.”’ 

The mare, in good truth, reseuted her master’s conduct in a high degree, and 
took the bit in her teeth. 

“If she doesn’t kick, it’s al! right,’ said Jack. 

**She has no time to kick if she goes at this pace,” I answered ; “keep her 
straight.” 

The speed continued unabated for some time, and we were both silent. I 
watched the road as far in edvance as I could see, in dread of some wagon, cr 
coach, or sudden turn, or even a turnpike gate, forthe chances would have 
been greatly against an agreeable terinination. 

‘Tl tell you what,” cried Jack, turning round to me, ‘I think I’ve found 
out a way of paying my losses.” 

“Indeed! but can’t you manage in the mean time to stop the mare!” 

‘Poh! let her go. I think rapid motion is a great help to the intellect. 
] feel quite sure I can pay my bets without putting my hand into my pocket.” 

‘How? Pullthe near check. She’ll be in the ditch.” 

‘* Why, I think I shall publish a novel.” 

I could scarcely keep from laughing, though a gardener's cart was two hun- 
dred yards in advance. 

* You write a novel! 
time ?” 

“ We've given that old fellow a fright on the top of the cabbage,” said Jack, 

oing within an inch of the wheels of the cart. *‘ He'll think we've got Co- 
therstone in harness. But what do you mean about a pyramid !”’ 

‘* Why, who ever heard of your writing a novel t” 

“T did not say wrife a novel—I said publish a novel.” 

‘* Well, who is 'o write it?” I inquired. 

‘‘ That’s the secret,” he answered ; ‘“ and if that isn’t one of Pickford’s vans, 

T’]] tell you” — , 

The mare kept up her speed; and, looming before us, apparently filling 
up the whole road, was one of the moving castles, drawn by eight horses, 
that, compared to other vehicles, are like elephants moving about among @ 
herd of deer. 

‘\ Is there room to pass?” asked Jack, pulling the right rein with all his 

might. 

© Scarcely,” I said, *‘ the post is at the side of the road.”’ 

‘‘ Take the whip,” said Jack, ‘and just when we get up, give her a cut over 
the left ear.” 

In dresd silence we sat watching the tremendous gallop. Nearer and near- 
er we drew to the wagon, and precisely at the rght time Jack pulled the 
mare's bridle, and I cut her over the ear. Within a bairbreadth of the post on 
one side, and the van on the other, we cut our bright way through. 

‘‘ This is sather pleasant than otherwise,” said Jack, breathing freely ; “ don’t 
you think so?” 

“IT can't say it altogether suits my taste,’’ I answered. 
begins to tire ?” 

**Oh, she nevertires; don’t be the least afraid of that!” 

“1s the very thing I wish ; but there’s a hill coming.” 

“She likes the hil's; and at the other side, when we begin to descend, you'll 
see her pace. I'm very proud of the mare's speed.” 

‘It seems better than her temper; but about the novel?” I inquired. 

“‘T snall publish in a fortnight,” answered Jack. 

‘*A whole novel? Three volumes !”’ 

‘Six, if you like—ora dozen. I’m not at all particular.” 

* Bur ou what subject?” 

‘; Why, wnata simpl:ton you must be! There is but one subject for a no- 
vel—historical, philosophical, fashionable, antaquarian, or whatever it calls it- 
self, ‘Ihe whole story, after all, is about a young man and a young woman— 
he al! th.t is noble, and she a:l that is good. Every circulating library con- 
sists of nothing whatever but love and Glory—and that shall be the name of 
my «ovel.” 

“Bat :f you don’t write it, how are you to publish it ?” 

** Do you think any living man or any living woman ever wrote a novel?” 

** Certainly.”’ 

** Stuff, my dear fellow; they never did anything of the kind. They pub. 
lish—that’s all. Is that a heap of stones ?” 

“T think it is.” 

“ Well, that’s better than a gravel pit. 

tit Amazing bottom, hasn’t she?” 

“Too much,” [ said; ‘but go on with your novel.” 

** Well. my plan ts simply this—but make a bet, will you? I give odds. J] 
bet you five to one in fives, that I pruduce, in a week from this time, a 
novel called ‘ Love and Glory,’ not of my own composition or anybody else’s 
—a good readable novel—better than any of James’s—and a great deal more 
original.” 

* And yet not written by any one?” 

“* Exactly—vet, will you?” 

“Done,” I said; ‘*‘ and now explain” 

“J will, if we get round this corner; but it is very sharp. Bravo, mare! 
and now we’ve a mile of level Macadam. I goto a circulating library and 
order home forty novels—any novels that are sleeping on the shelf. That is 
a hundred and twenty volumes —or perhaps, making allowance for the five- 
volume tales of former days, a hundred and fifty volumes altogether From 
each of these novels I select one chapter and a half, that makes sixty chap- 
ters, ate at twenty chapters to each volume, makes a very good-sized 
novel ” 

“* But there will be no connection.” 

** Not much,” replied Jack, “‘ but an amazing degree of variety.” 

“ But the names?” 

‘* Must ail be .a'tered—the only trouble I take. There must be a countess 
and two daughters: let them be the Countess of Lorrington and the Ladies 
Alice and Matilda—a hero, Lord Berville, originally Mr. Lawleigh—and every- 
thing else in the same manner Ail castles are to be Lorrington Castle—all 
the villains are to be Sir Stratford Manvers’—all the flirts Lady Emily Treco- 
th cks’—and all the benevolent Christians, recluses, uncles, guardians, and be 
nefactors—Mr. Percy Wryndford, the younger son of an earl’s younger son, 
very rich, and getting on for sixty five.” 

‘* But nobody will print such wholesale plagiarisms.” 

“* Won't they? See what Colburn publishes, and Bently, and all of 
them Why, they’re all made up things—extracts from old newspapers, or 
see of processiuns or lord mayors’ shows. What’s that coming down the 
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sah aa a vane —I exclaimed—“racing by Jupiter! and not an 

he ® min 'te yet,” said Jack, and looked round. On the left was a 
park paling; on the right a stout hedge, and beyond it a grass field. “If it 


Wouldn’t you like to build a pyramid at the same 


‘Do you think she 


Cut her right ear. There, we're 


“« We had better”’—I answered —“ rather be floored in a ditch than dashed 
to pieces against a coach.” 

** Lay on, then—here goes !” 

I applied the whip to the left ear of the mare, Jack pulled at the right check. 
She turned suddenly out of the road and made a dash at the hedge. Away 
she went, harness, shafts, and all, leaving the stanhope in the ditch, and send- 
ing Jack and me flyiog, like experimental fifty-sixes in the marshes at Woo!- 
wich, half way across the meadow. The whole incident was so sudden that I 
could scarcely comprehend what had happened. | lookedround, and, in a furrow 
at a little distance, I saw my friend Jack. We looked some time at each other, 
afraid to inquire into the extent of the damage; bit at last Jack said, ‘* She’s 
a capital jumper, isn'tshe? It was as good a flying leap as | ever saw. She’s 
worth two hundred guineas for a heavy weight ” 

“A filving leap!” [ said ; ‘it was a leap to be sure, but the flying, I think, 
was perormed by ourselves.” 

“ Are you hurt ’” inquired Jack. 

“ Not that I know of,” I replied ; ‘ you're all right 1” 

“Oh! as for me, I enjoy a quiet drive, like this, very much. I’m certain it 
gives a filip tothe ideas, that you never receive in a family coach at seven 
miles an hour. I believe I owe the mare a great sum of money, not to men- 
tion all the fame I expect to make by my invention. But let us on to the next 
inn, and send people after the stanhope and the mare. We shall get into a 
car, and go comfortably home.” 


We did not go to the Oaks on Friday. We were both too stiff: for though 
a gentleman may escape without breaking his bones, still an ejectment so vi- 
gorously executed as the one we had sus'ained, always leaves its mark. In 
the meantime Jack was busy. Piles of volumes lay round him, scraps of pa- 
per were on the table, marks were put in the pages. He might have stood for 
the portrait of an industrious author. And yet a more unliterary, not to say 
illiterate, man than he had been before the runaway, did not exist in the Alba- 
ny. ‘* Curriculo collegisse juvat’”—are there any individuals to whom their 
curricle has been a college, and who have done without a university in the 
strength of a fas: trotting horse? Jack was one of these. He had never 
listened to Big Tom of Chris church, nor punned his way to the bachelor’s 
table of St. John's, and yet he was about to assume his place among the illus- 
trious of the land, have his health proposed by a duke at the literary fund din- 
ner, as “ Jack Stuart, and the authors of England ;” and perhaps he would 
deserve the honor as well as some of his predecessors ; for who is more qua- 
lified to return thanks for the authors of England than a person whose 


“ But I don’t Jove him, mamma—indeed.” 
*T am glad to hear it,” said the mother, coldly. ‘I rejoice that my daugh 
ters are too well brought up to love any one—that is—of course—jjj\) _ 
are engaged ; during that short in erval, it is right enough—in moderation - 
though, even then, it is much more comfortable to coatinue perfectly jjg\¢’ 
ferent. Persons of feeling are always vulgar, and only fit for clergymen’ 
wives.”’ : 

* But Sir Stratford, mamma”— 

“ Has twenty thousand a-year, and is in very good society. 


He almo 
lives with the Ros'eys. ‘ 


The Duke has been trying to get him for his sop. 


in- 
law for a whole year.” 

“And Lady Mary so beautiful, too?” 

“I believe, my dear, Lady Mary’s affections, as they are called, .r¢ en’ 


aged.” 
: F Indeed '” inquired the daughter, for curiosity in such subjects exists eye 
in the midst of one’s own distresses. 7 

‘* May | ask who has gained Lady Mary's heart !” 

“| believe it is that young Mr. Lawleigh, a cousin of the Duchess—ojq 
Lord Berville’s nephew ; you’ve seen him here—a quiet, reserved young man 
I saw nothing in him, and | understand he is very poor.” _ 

“ Aud does—does Mr. Lawleigh—like—love—Lady Mary!” inquired Ajicg 
wih difficulty. . 

‘He never honored me with his confidence,” replied the Countess, “} 
I suppose he dves—of course he doe-—Sir Stratford, indeed, told me 
he ought to know, for he is his confidant.” 

‘“‘He keeps the secret well,” said Lady Alice with a slight tone of bitter. 
ness; “and Mr. Lawleigh could scarcely be obliged to him if he knew the wi 
he makes of his confidence—and Lady Mary still !ess"—she added. 

‘Why, if girls will be such fools as to think they have hearts, and then 
throw them away, they must make uptheir minds to be laughed at. | 
Mary is throwing herself away—her inamorato is still a. Rosley Honse.” 

It was lucky the Countess did not perceive the state of surprise with which 
her communication was received. 

Lady Alice again piaced her cheek upon her hand, and sank into a dee 
reverie than ever, 

Sir Stratford also is at Rosley, and if he rides over this evening, I haye 
given orders for him to be admitted. You will conduct vourself as | wish. 
Come, Matilda, let us leave your sister to her happy thoughts.” 

Her happy thoughts ! the Lady Alice was not one of those indifferent be. 
ings panegyrised by the Countess; she had given her whole heart to Henry 
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works contain specimens of so many? Your plagiarist is the true represent- 


dinner ; soused salmon, perigord pie, iced champagne, and mareschino. Some 
almonds and raisins, hard biscuit, and a bottle of coo! claret, made their ap- 
pearance when the cloth was removed, and Jack began—* | don’t believe there 
was ever such a jumper as the grey mare since the siege of Troy, when the 
horse got over the wall.” 

“Ts she hurt ?” 

“Lord bless you,” said Jack, “she’sdead. When she got over the hedge 
she grew too proud of herself, and personal vanity was the run of her. She 
took a tremendous spiked gate, and caught it with Ler hind legs ; the spikes 
kept her fast, the gate swung open, and the poor mare was so disgusted that 
she broke her heart. She was worth two hundred guineas; so that the 
Derby this year has cost me a fortune. The stanhope is all to atoms, and the 
farmer claims compensation for the gate. Its avery lucky thing ] thought of 
the book.” 

“Oh, you still go on with with the novel!” 

“It’s done, man, finished—perfect.” 

* All written out!” 

‘Not a word of it. That isn’t the way the people wri'e books now; no, 
I clipped out half of it with a pair of scissors, and the other half is al] marked 
with pencil.” 

‘* But the authors will find you out.” 

“Not a bit of it. No au hor reads anybody's writings but his own, or if 
they do, I'll deny it—that’s all; and she public will only think the poor fellow 
prodigiously vain, to believe that any one would quote his book. And, besides, 
here are the reviews.” 

‘* Of the book that isn’t published ?” 

‘To besure. Here are two or three sentences from Macauley’s Milton, 
half a page from Wilson’s ‘Wordsworth,’ and a good lump from Jeffrey's ‘Wal- 
ter Scott.’ Between them, they made out my book to bea very fine thing, I 
assure you. JI sha‘n’t sell it under five hundred pounds.” 

“Do you give your name !” 

“Certainly not—unless I were a lord No. I think I shall pass for a wo- 
man: a young girl, perhaps; daughter of a bishop; or the divorced wife of a 
member of parliament.”’ 

“‘T should like to hear some of your work. J am interested.” 

“IT know you are. We have a bet, you know; but I have found out a 
strange thing in correcting my novel—that you can make a wholo story out of 
any five chapters.” 

“No, no. You're quizzing.” 

“NotI. [tell you, out of five chapters, of any five novels, you make a 
very good short tale ; and the odd thing is, it doesn't the least matter which 
chapters you choose. With a very little sagacity, the reader sees the whole ; 
and, let me tell you, the great fault of story-writing is telling too much, and 
leaving too little for the reader to supply to himself. Recollect what I told 
you about altering the names of all the characters, and, with that single provi- 
so, read chapter fifteen of the first volume of this ? 

Jack handed me a volume, turned down at the two hundredth page, and I 
read what he told me to call the first chapter of ‘‘ Love and Glory.” 








THE WILDERNESS. 
“ A tangled thicket is a holy place 
For contemplation, lifting to the stars 
Its passionate eyes, and breathing paradise 
Within a sanct:fied solemnity.”—Old Play. 


(‘‘ That’s my own,” said Jack. ‘‘ When people see that J don't even quote 
a motto, they'll think me a real original. Go on.’’} 

The sun’s western rays were gliding the windows of the blue velvet draw- 
ing-room of Lorrington Castle, and the three ladies sat in the silence, as if ad- 
miring the glorious light which now sunk gradually behind the forest at the 
extremity of the park. The lady Alice leant her cheek upon her hand, 
and before her rose a vision of the agitating occurrences of yesterday. 
The first declaration a girl receives alters her whole character for life. No 
longer a solitary being, she feels that with her fate the happiness of another is 
idissolubly united ; for, even if she rejects the offer, the fact of its having 
been made, is a bond of union from which neither party gets free—Sir Strat- 
ford Manvers had proposed: had she accepted him! ay, did she love him? a 
question apparently easy to any to answer, but to an irgenious spirit which 
knows but how to analyze its feelings, impossible. Sir Stratford was young, 
handsome, clever—but there was a certain something. a je ne scais quoi about 
him, which marred the effect of all these qualities. A look, a tone that jarred 
with the rest of his behavior, and suggested a thought to the very persons who 
were enchanted with his wit, and openness and generosity—Is this real! is he 
uot an actor? a consummate actor, if you will—but merely a great performer as- 
suming a part. By the side of the bright and dashing Manvers, rose to the v'siona- 
ry eyes of the beautiful girl the pale and thoughtful features of Mr. Lawleigh. She 
heard the music of his voice, and saw the deep eyes fixed on her with the same 
tender expression of interest and admiration as she had noticed during his visit 
at the Castle. She almost heard the sigh with which he turned away, when she had 
appeared to listen with pleasure to the sparkling conversation of Sir Stratford. 
She had not accep'ed Sir Stratford, and she did not love him. When a girl 
hesitates between two men, or when the memory of one is mixed up with the 
recollec ions of another, it is certain that ¢he loves neither. And strange to 
say, now that her thoughts reverted to Mr. Lawleigh, she forgot Sir Stratford 
altogether. She wondered that she had said so litle to Mr. Lawleigh, and was 
sorry she had not been kinder—she recalled every glance—and could not explain 
why she was pleased when she recollected how sad he had looked when he 
had taken leave one little week before. How differently he had appeared the 
happy night of the county assembly, and at the still happier masked ball at the 
Duke of Rosley’s! Blind, foolish girl, she thought, to have failed to observe 
these things before, and now! 


“Thave written to Lorrington, my dear Alice,” said the Countess, ‘as head 
of the family, and your eldest brother, it is a compliment we must pay hin— 
but it is a mere compliment, remember.” 

* To write to William?” mamma. 

“| presume you know to what subject I allude,”’ continued the Countess. 
“ He will give his consent of course.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Alice, while tears sprang icto her eyes, “I was in 
hopes you would have spared me this. Don't write to William; or let me 
tell him—let me add a postscript—let me” — 

“You will do what I wish you, I conclude—and I have told Sir Strat- 
ford” — 

**Oh, what? what have you told him?” 

“That he is accepted. I trust I shall hear no more ot: the subject. The 








weren’t for the ditch she could take the hedge,” he said. “ Shall we try?” 


marriage will take place in two months.” 


ative. 
Jack’s room is rather dark, and the weather, on the day of the Oaks, was ra- 
ther diugy. We had the shutters closed at half-past seven, and sat down to | 


| Lawleigh—and now to hear that he loved another! She gazed along the mag. 
| nificent park, and longed for the solitude and silence of the wilderness beyond. 
| There, anywhere but in that sickening room, where the communication had 
been made to her, she would breathe freer. She wrapt her mantilla over her 
head, and walked down the flight of steps intothe park. Deeply immersed in 
her own sad contemplation, she pursu ed her way under the avenve trees, and, 
opening the wicket gate, found herself on the little terrace of the wood—the 
terrace so lonely, so quiet—where she had listened, where she had smilod. 
And now to know thet he was false! She sat down on the bench at the foot 
of the oak, and covered her face with her hands, and wept. 

A low voice was at her ear. “ Alice!” 

She looked up, and saw bending over her, with eyes full of admiration and 
surprise, Harry Lawleigh. Gradually as she looked, his features assumed a 
different expression, his voice also altered its tone. 

“ You are weeping, Lady Alice,” he said—* I scarcely expected to find you 
in so melancholy a mood, afier the joyous intelligence | heardto day.” ~ 

** Joyous!” repeated Alice, without seeming tocomprehend the meaning of 
the word. ‘* What intelligence do you allude to?” 

‘Intelligence which I only shared with the whole party at Rosley Castle, 
There was no secret of the happy event.”’ 

‘J really can’t understand you. What is it you mean! who communicated 
the news!” 

“The fortunate victor announced his conquest himself. Sir S:ratford 
received the congratulations of every one from the duke down to— o—my- 
self.”’ 

‘‘T will not pretend to misunderstand you,” said Lady Alice— my mother, 
but a few minutes ago, conveyed to me the purport of Sir Stratford s visit.” 
She paused aud sighed. 

* And you replied ?” inquired Lawleigh. 

‘“‘] gave no reply. I was never consulted on the subject. 
what words my mother conveyed her answer.”’ 

** The words are of no great importance,” said Lawleigh ; “‘ The fact seems 
sufficiently clear; and as | gave Sir Stratford my congratulations on his hap- 
piness, | must now offer them to you, on the brightness of your prospects, and 
the shortness of your memory.” 

‘Few can appreciate the value of the latter quality so well as yourself— 
your congratulations on the other subject are as uncalled for as your taunts— 
{ must return home.’’ She rose to depart, and her face and figure hed 
resumed al! the grace and dignity which had formerly characierized her 
beauty. 

‘One word, Lady Alice!" said Lawleigh ; ‘‘ look round—it was he;e—one 
little year ago, that | believed myself the happiest, and felt myself the most 
fortunate, of men. Thisspot was the witness of vows—siacerer on one side 
than any ever registered in heayen—on another, of vows more fleeting t! an the 
shadows of the leaves that danced on the greensward that calm evening in 
June, when first I told you that I loved you: the leaves have fallen— the 
shadows are departed—the vows are broken. Alice! may you be happy— 
farewell ”’ 

Jf you desire it, be it so—but before we par’, it is right you should know 
all. Whatever answer my mother may have given to Sir Stratford Manver-, to 
that answer 1 am no party. I do not love him: and shall never marry him. 
Your congratulations, therefore, to both of us were premature, and | trust ‘he 
same description will not apply to those I now offer to Mr. Lawleigh and Lady 
Mary Rosley.” 

“To me? to Lady Mary? what does this mean?” 

‘It means that your confidential friend, Sir Siratford, has betrayed your s¢- 
cret—that I know your duplicity, and admire the art with which you couceal 
your unfaithfulnees by an attempt to cest the blame of it on me.” 

“As I live— Alice! Alice! hear me,” cried Lawleigh, stepping after the 
retreating girl; “I will explain—you are imposed on.” 

A hand was laid on his arm— 

“Ha! fairly caught, by Jupiter! whither away!” said Sir Stra ford Mare 
vers. ‘*Thou'st sprung fair game i’ the forest, ‘faith—I watched her retreat— 


, 


a step like a roebuck—a form like a Venus "— 

“Unhand me, villain, or in an instant my sword shall drink the blood of thy 
cowardly heart.” 

‘ Fair words! thou’st been studying the rantipoles of Will Shakspeare, Hal, 
What ist man! Is thy bile at boiling heat because I have lit upon the billing 
and coving with the forester’s fair niece—poh! man—there be brighter ¢ye 
than hers, however bright they be.” 

** Now, then, we have met,” said Lawleigh, in a voice of condensed pass 
—‘‘met where none shall hear us—met where none shall sce vs—met wher? 
none shall part us—Ha! dost thou look on me without a blush—the me 
you have injured—the friend who trusted—the enemy who shall slay! d2"- 
_ “This is sheer midsammer madness—put up thy ‘oasting-fork, Ha! 18 
is no time nor place for imitations of Ben Jonson’s Bobadil. Zounds' " 
you'll startle all the game with your roaring—and wherefore is @ll the dis 
turbance 7” 

‘**Tis that you have traduced me, and injured me in the eyes of one we 
smile of whose lip thon well knowest I would lay down my life—for a (vc . 
whose hand thou well knowest I would sell me to the Evil One—thou '* 
blackened me, and I will be avenged—ho! chicken-hearted boaster be/ore ¥” 
men, and black-hearted traitor among men, will nothing rouse thee! Heat 
this, then—thou hast lied.*’ 

‘“‘ Thou mean’st it!” said Sir Straford, and drew back a step or t0. 

‘“‘T do—art thou man enough to cross points on that provocation!” 

“Oh, on far less, as thou well knowest, in the way of accommodating * 
young gentleman anxious to essay a feat of arms. Thou hast said the wor 
and we fight—but let me ask to what particular achievement of mine thou 7 
attached so ugly an epithet?’ I would fain know to what I am indebted 10 
your good opinion so gallantly expressed.” das- 

“I will but name two names—and between them thou wilt find how “* 
tardly thy conduct has been.” he 

‘Make it t ree—'twere pity to balk the Graces of their numbers ; add t . 
young lady who so lately left thee. The forester’s fair daughter deserves 
niche as well as a duke’s daughter.” nd 

“The names ] mention,” said Lawleigh, “are Lady Alice Lorring!©” a 
Lady Mary Rosley.” 

“Sir Stratford lifted his cap. “Fair ladies,’ he said, “I greet y° 
that I have sunned me in the bright blue eyes of one, and dark lustrous 8") 
of the other, is trae—yet, ’tis but acting in love as people are justified !" do! / 
in other things. When health begins to fail, physicians recommend # choot 
of climate—when admiration begins to decay, | always adopt a different ae 
of beauty; when the cold climate is too severe, I fly to the sunny pl#": 
Italy—when Lady Alice frowns, I goto bask in the smiles of Lady Ma‘). it” 

‘And are a villain, a calumniator, and a boas'er in ell—defend ye 
| ‘As best I may,” replied Sir Stratford, and drew his sword. It we ond 
= him to parry the rapid thrusts of his enraged adversary—and warily 
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The Spirit of me Cumes. 








lente th beginning the offensive in his turn, when a sudden flash was 
we / teed ropert took place, and the baronet was stre:ched upon the ground. 
, Rapid steps were heard retreating in the direction of 

the vh:cket in the park, and Lawleigh hurried to the paling, and saw the form 


weltering in his blood 


of a tall man, in a dark velvet coat, disappear over the hedge.” 


['* How good that is !” said Jack Stuart, as | came to the end of the chap’er, 
Did you perceive where 


and laid down the volume. ‘ How good that is! 


the joining took place.” _ 
“No—! saw no joining. 


“« Why, you stupid fellow, didn’t you see that the first part was from a novel 
of the present day, and the other from a story of the rebellion—who the deuce 


do you think talks of thees and thous except the Quakers ?” 
‘J didn’t notice it, I confess.” 


‘Glad to hear it; nobody else will; and in the next chapter, which is the 


seventeenth of the second volume of th's romance, you will see how close'y 


the story fils. Recollect to change the names as I have marked them in pen- 


cil, and go on. 
CHAPTER II. 


‘: Hope springs eternal in the human mind, 
I would be cruel only to be kind ; 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
Survey mankind from Indus to Peru ; 
How long by sinners shall thy couris be trod ! 
An honest man’s the noblest woik of God.” 
M. S. Poem—(original). 


Night, thick, heavy, deep night! No star visible amid the sulphurous black- 

ness of the overcharged clouds; and silence, dreadful as if distilled from the 
yoicelessness of the graves of a buried wurld ! Night and silence, the twins 
that keep watch over the destinies of the slumbering earth, which booms round 
in ceaseless revolution, grand, mystic, sublime, but yearns in the dim vastness 
of its sunless course, for the bright morning hour which shali again invest it 
with a radiance fresh from heaven! Darkness, and night, and silence! and 
suddenly rushing down, on whirlwind wings, the storm burst fearfully upon 
their domain—wind and rain, and the hollow soucd of the swaying branches ! 
And Lawleigh pressed onward. His horse, which for several miles had shown 
sympions of fatigue, now yielded to the difficulties it could no longer encoun- 
ter; and, after a few heavy struggles, feli forward, and did not attempt to rise. 
Thirteen hours had elapsed from the time the chase on that day commenced, 
and unless for a short minute, he had scen nothing of the fugitive. Yet he 
had dashed onward, feeling occasionally his holsters, and satisfied that his 
pistols were m serviceable condition. He was now nearly as much exhausted 
as his horse ; bat determining to yield to no obstruction, he seized the pistols 
and proceeded through the wood, leaving his gallant charger to his fate. Law- 
leigh was strong and active beyond most men of his day ; and, when excited, 
more vigorous and determined than could have been suppo-ed from the ordi 
nary equanimity of his character. But here a great murder had been commit- 
ted !—before his very eyes !—accusations had been hizarded !—and one soft 
voice dwelt for ever on his ear—“ Find out the murderer, or sce me no more.”’ 
Had Laiy Alice, indeed, allowed a susp:cion to invade her mind that he had 
been accessory to the death of Sir Stratford Manvers! But no! he would 
pursue the dreadful thought no further. Sufficient that, after many efforts, he 
had regained a clue to the discovery of the tall man he had seen escape into 
the thicket. He had tracked him unweariedly from place to place—had nearly 
overtaken him in the cave at Nottingham Hill—caught glimpses of him in the 
gipsy camp at Hattan Grange—and now felt assured he was close upon his 
track in the savage ranges of Barnley Wold Barnley Wold was a wild, un- 
cultivated district, interspersed at irregular intervals with the remains of an 
ancient forest, and famous, at the period of our narrative, as the resort of 
many lawless and dangerous characters. Emerging from one of the patches 
of wood, which, we have said, studded the immense expanse of the wold, 
Lawleigh was rejoiced to perceive a faint brightening of the sky, which fore. 
told the near approach of the morning. He looked all around, and, in the 
slowly increasing hgbt, he thought he perceived, at the top of a rising ground 
at some distance, a shepherd’s hut, or one of the rough sheds put up for the 
accommodation of the woodmen. He strove to hurry toward it, but his gigan- 
tic strengtu failed at length; and, on reaching the humble cottage, he sank ex. 
haus'ed at the door. When he recovered consciousness, he perceived he was 
laid on a rough bed, ina very small chamber, illuminated feebly by the 8 ill 
slanting beams of the eastern sun. He slowly regained his full recollection: 
but, un hearing vo'ces in the room, he shut his eyes again, and affected the 
same insensibility as before. 

‘‘ What could Ido?” said a voice in a deprecating tone. 

‘Leave him to die, to be sure,” was the rough-toned answer. “I thought 
thee had had enough of gentlefolks, without bringing another fair feathered 
bird to the nest.” There was something in the expression with which this was 
said, that seemed to have a powerful effect on the first speaker. 

‘‘ After the years of grief I've suffered, you might have spared your taunt, 
George. The gentleman lay almost dead at the door, and you yourself helped 
me to bring him in.” 

‘‘’T would have been better, perhaps, for him if we had led him somewhere 
else ; for your father seems bitter now against all the fine folks together.” 

‘* Because he fancies he has cause of hatred to me—but he never had,” an- 
swered the girl. 

‘And the gentleman had pistols, too,” said the man. ‘ You had better 
hide them, or your father will maybe use them against the owner.” 

‘‘T did not move them from the gentleman's breast. We must wake him, 
and hurry him off before my father’s return—but, hark! I hear his whistle 
Oh, George, what shall we do?” 

Lawleigh, who lost not a syllable of the conversation, imperceptibly moved 
his hand to his breast, and grasped the pistol. The man and the girl, in the 
meantime, went to the door, and in a minute or two returned with a third party 
—an old man dressed like a gamekeeper, and carrying a short, stout fowling- 
piece in his hand. His eyes were wild and cruel, and his haggard features 
wore the impress of years of dissipation and recklessness. ‘‘ Does he carry a 
purse, George!” said the new comer, in a lower whisper, as he looked to 
ward the bed. 

‘* Don’t know—never looked,” said George. Where have you been all the 
week? We expected you home three days ago.”’ 

‘‘ All over the world, boy—and now you'll see me rest quiet and happy—oh, 
very! Don't you think I look as gleesome, Janet, as if 1 was a gentleman!” 

The tone in which he spoke was at variauce with the words ; and it is likely 
that his face belied the expression he attributed to it ; for his daughte1, looking 
at him for the first time, exclaimed— 

‘Oh, father, what has happened! I never saw you look so wild.” 

‘‘Lots has happened, Janet—sich a lot o’ deaths I’ve been in at, to be sure 
—all great folks, too; none of your paltry little fellows of poachers or game- 
keepers, but real quality. What do you think of a lord, my girl?” 

‘‘I know nothing about them, father.” 

‘You used, though, when you lived at the big house. Well, I was a-pass- 
ing, two nights since, rather in a hurry, for I was a little pressed for time, near 
the house of that old fellow that keeps his game as close as if he were a Turk, 
and they was his wives—old Berville—Lord Berville, you remnember, as got 
Bill Hunker’s transported for making love to a hen pheasant. Well, thinks I, 
{’!] just make bold to ask if there’s any more of them in his lordship’s covers, 
when, bing, bang, goes a great bell at the castle, and all the village folks goes 
up to see what it was. I went with them, and there we seed all the servants 
a rummaging and scrummaging through the whole house, as if they was the 
French; and, as I seed them al] making free with snuff-boxes and spoons, and 
such like, I thought I'd be neighborly, and just carried off this gold watch as 
a keepsake of my old friend.” : 

‘Oh, father! what will his lordship do?” _ 

‘He'll rot, Janet, without thinking either about me or his watch; for he’s 
dead. He was found in his bed that very morning, when he was going to sign 
away all the estate from his nephew. So that it’s Incky for that ere covy that 
the old boy slipt when he did. People were seat off in all directions to find 
him ; for it seems the old jackdaw and the young jackdaw wasn’t on good 
terms, and nobody knows where he’s gone to.” 

‘They would have known at Rosley Castle,” said the girl, but checked her- 
seif, when her father burst out— 

To the foul fiend with Rosley Castle, girl! Will you never get such fan- 
cies out of your head! If you name that cursed house to me again you die. 
But, ha! ha! you may name it now,” he added, with a wild laugh. ‘ We've 
done it.” 

‘“Whot Who have done it ?” 

“She and I,” said the ruffian, and nodded toward the fowling-piece, which 
he had laid upon the table; “and now we're safe, I think ; so give me some 
breakfast, girl, and ask no more foolish questions. You, George, get ready to 
see if the snares have caught us anything, and I'll go to bed in the loft. I'll 
Speak to this Springald when I get up.” 

P mee what, father ?”’ said Ps girl, laying her hand on the old man’s arm. 

ait mercy’s sake tell ine what it is you have done—your looks frighten 

_ “Why, lodged a slug in the breast of a golden pheasant, that’s all—a favor- 

ve bird of yours—but be off and get me breakfast.” 

he Se his meal, he sat in an arm-chair, with his eyes fixed on 
al ere Lawleigh, or, as we must now call him, Lord Berville, lay ap- 

parently asleep. What the ruffian’s thoughts were we cannot say, but those 


of his involuntary guest were strange enough. His uncle dead, and the for- 








tune not alienated, as, with the exception of a very mall portion, he had al- 
ways understood his predecessor had alreedy done — his \ife at this moment in 
jeopardy ; for a cursory glance at the tall figure of the marauder, as he had 
entered, bad sufficed to show that the object of his search was before him— 
and too weil he knew the unscrupulous villany of the man to doubt for a mo 
meut what his conduct would be if he found his pursuer is his power. If he 
cou'd ss from the bed unobserved, and master the weapon on the table, he 
might effect his escape, and even secure the murderer ; for he made light of 
the resistance that could be offered by the young woman, or by George. But 
he felt, wishout opeuing his eyes, that the glance of the uld man was fixed on 
him ; and, with the determination to use his pistol on the first demonstration of 
violence, he resolve! to wait the course of events. The breakfast in the mean- 
time was brought in, and Janet was sbout to remuv~ the fowling piece from the 
table, when she was startled by the rough voice of her father, ordering her to 
leave it alone, as it might have work to do before long. 

The girl's looks must have conveyed an inquiry ; he answered them with a 
shake of his head toward the bed. *] may have business to settle with him,” 
he said, in a hearse whisper; and the girl pursued her task in silence. The 
old man, after cautioning her not to tuuch the gun, turned to the dark press at 
one end of the room, and in about half a minute had filled his pipe with to- 
bacco, and re seated himself in the chair, But Janet nad seized the opportu- 
nity of his back being turned, and poured the hot water from the teapot into 
the touch-hole, and was again busy io arranging the cups and saucers. 

‘“* Where’s George ?” inquired the father; * but poh, he’s a chicken-hearted 
fellow, and would be of no use in case of a row” So saying, he went on 
with his breakfast. 

‘‘ He's awake!" he said sudden'y. “TI seed his eye.” 

“Oh no, father ! he’s too weak to open his eyes—indeed he is.”’ 

“ T seed his eye, I tell ye; and more than that, I've seed the eye afure. 
Ha! am I betrayed?” 

He started up and seized the fowling piece. His step reso unded across the 
ae and Berville threw down the clothes ina moment, and sprang to his 
eet. 

“* You here ?”’ cried the ruffian, and levelled the gun, drew the trigger, and 
recoiled in blank dismay when he missed fire, and saw the athletic figure of 
Berville distended to its full size with rage, and a pistol «pointed with deadly 
aim within a yard of his heart. He raised the but-end of his gun; but his 
daughter, rushing forward, clung to his arm. 

* Fire not--but fly!” she cried to Berville. 
you are lost.” 
‘** Villain!” said Berville, “ miscreant ! murderer! you have but a moment 
to live ’—and cocked the pistol. 
“Let go my arm, girl,” cried the old man, struggling. 
ee ] have saved your life—I hindered the gun from going off—all I ask you 
in return is to spare my father.’’ She still retained her hold on the old man’s 
arm, who, however, no longer struggled to get it free. 
* What! you turned against me?” he said, looking ferociously at the beau- 
tiful imploring face of his daughier. * You, to revenge whom I did it all! Do 
you know what I did? 1 watched your silken wooer till [ saw himin the pre- 
sence of this youth—I killed Sir Stratford Manvers ” 
my: And shall die for your crime,” cried Berville ; “but the death of a felon 
is what you deserve, and you shall have none other at my hands. In the mean- 
time, as | think you are no fit companion for the young woman to whom I am 
indebted for my life, I shall offer her the protection of my mother, and teke 
her from your rouse. If you consent to let us go in peace, I spare your life 
for the present ; and will even for three days abstain from setting the emissa- 
ries of the law in search of you. After that, I will hunt you to the death 
Young woman, do you accept my terms? If you refuse, your father dies be 
fore your face.” 
“Shall I accept, father!” 
“If you stay, [ lodge a bullet in your brain,” said the old savage, and drew 
himself up.” 
**Come, then,"’ said Berville, leading Janet to the door. She turned round 
ere she quitted the cottage, but met a glance of such anger and threatening, 
that she hurried forward with Berville, who pursued his way rapidly through 
the wood.” 
(‘‘ That fits in very nicely,” said Jack Stuart; ‘‘and you may be getting 
ready the five pound note, forI feel sure you know you back the losing horse. 
Can anything be more like a genuine, bona fide novel, the work of one man, 
and a devilish clever man, too? Confess now, that if you didn’t know the trick 
of it, you would have thought 1 a splendid original work? But perhaps your 
throats dry with so much reading? Here's another bottle of Lafiite; and we 
can miss overa volume andahalf of foreign scenes, which you can imagine ; 
for they are to be found in every one of the forty novels I sent fur. Just ima- 
gine that the Countess takes her daughter abroad—that Berville encounters 
them in the Colosseum by moonlight—quarrels—doub!s—suspicions—and a 
reconciliation ; finally they all come home, and you will fiud the last chapter of 
the last volume in this.” 
Jack handed mea volume, evidently popwlar among circulating library stu- 
dents, for it was very dirty ; and [ was just going to commence when Jack in 
terrupted me. 
“Stay,” he said ; ‘“‘ you must have a motto. 
** Not a word.” 
“Or Spanish, or German ?” 
“ie: 
‘‘ Well, you surely can recollect some Greek—for next to manuscript quota- 
tions and old plays, you cant do better than have some foreign lines at the 
beginning of the chapter. What Greek do you remember? for, ‘pon my ho- 
nor, I've forgotten all mine.” 
‘* My dear Jack, I only know a line here and there.” 
“Out with them. Put them all in a row, and never mind the meaning.” 
Thus urged, I indited the following head-piece :— 

* Deiné de clangé genet’ argurioio bioio, 

Be d’akeion para thina poluphlosbo‘o thalasses, 

Thelo legein Atreidas, thelo de Cadmun, adein, 

Ton d’apomeibomenos prosephé podas-ocus Achilleus ” 

Homer, Jiiad, 1. 1. 
|‘ Excellent! bravo !” said Jack ; ‘* they'll see at once the author is a gen 
tleman and ascholar; now go on.’’) ; 
The crimson and gold drawing room of Lorrington Castle was filled with 
company, the court-yard crowded with carriages, and the coachmen and foot. 
men in gorgeous liveries, with a splendid white satin favor at the side of their 
hats. ‘The view from the window 

[‘* Stop,”’ said Jack Stuart, * here’s a better description. 
Times” J 

The view from the window involved a spacious assemblage of all the nu- 
merous beauties and illustrations that cast a magnificent air of grandeur over 
one of 





** Others are within call, and 








Do you know Italian!” 





I cut it out of the 





ENGLAND'S NOBLEST MANSIONS. 
The extensive shrubberies clothed the verdant meads, and threw a shade of | 
deep green tints over an 

EXTENSIVE ARTIFICIAL LAKE, 

on which floated, like a nymph or naiad, a beautiful 

SAILING BOAT, 

painted bright green, and fit for instant use. Further off, in one of those indis- 
tinct distances immortalized by the pencil of Turnsr—now softeued into sober 
beauty by “the autumnal hue, the sear and yellow leaf,” as an immortal bard 
expresses it, in language which the present writer does not imitate, and could 
not, without great difficulty, excel, was an 

IMMENSE DAIRY FARM, 

fit for the accommodation of 

THIRTY MILK COWS, 

of a peculiar breed, highly approved of by the 

RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF SPENCER. 

In other portions of the landscape rose statues, which might have raised the 


envy of 
PRAXITELES, THE GRECIAN SCULPTOR, 


or attracted the love of the beautiful ‘Maid of France,’’ who “sighed her 
soul away ” in presence of 

THE APOLLO BELVIDERE, 

a figure, in the words of a living author, 

“ Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 

The drawing-room of the mansion was of the amplest size, and contained 
some of the finest specimens of the taste and workmanship of 

JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 

enumerating Or-molu tables—escritoires—rose wood chairs richly inlaid—richly 


colored 
AXMINSTER CARPET, 


and sofas covered with figured satin. ‘ 
[‘* That will do,” said Jack. ‘‘ Now go on with the book.”] 
But while the company were engaged in detached groups, waiting the sig- 
nal for proceeding into the great hall, where the ceremony was to be perlormed 








wished to say a few words to Lady Alice, in the librar), before the commence- 
ment of the ceremony that was to make him the happiest of men. He waiced 
ga and in a few minutes the bride appeared, radiant in joy and beauty. 
ios Ga when she saw seated beside him a beautiful young woman, plainly, 

+ enon reat They rose when Lady Alice appearéd. 
Pn “3 : a said Berville, ‘“Thave told you that there was a,person in 
now an equal ways oy wt sy ap Apia gee te ~ 4 Pek SOPs Bae 

“Indeed?” yours, for she is the saviour of my life. 

.“* Let it be a secret between us three,” continu ‘He: “but.you agree 
with me, my friend, * he said, turning to the aecsitgy mp should be no 
reserve between a man and his wile. I told you ¢ Alice. when we were at 
Rome, the story of an adventure | had on Barnley Wold, and of the heroic 
conduct of a young girl. Jn this lady you see her. She is now the wife ofyhe 
vicar of my parish, and I trust will be a friend of both of us.” 

Lady Alice threw her arms round Janet’s neck, and said, “ I know it all ; 
we shall be friends 7 and nothing makes one so happy as to know we shall be 
so near each o her. 

‘* Ah, madam, you know not how deeply I am indebted to his Lordship's mo- 
ther for all her kindness ; or how overpaid all my services are by the happiness 
vf this moment.” PP 

‘“‘And now, having made you thus acquainted, I must ask vou, my kind 
friend, to hurry Lady Alice to the great hall, where your husband, I trust, is 
waiting to tie the indissoluble band.” , 

A joyous shout from the tenants assembled in the outer court, who became 
impatient for the appearance of the happy pair, gave evidence of the near ap- 
proach of the happy moment, and Janet and Lady Alice hurried from the room. 
Lord Berville rang the bell. His servant appeared, being no other than our old 
acquaintance George, now softened by a year’s sojourn in a foreign land. 

*: George,” said Lord Berville, **no one in the earth knows your positign ; 
from this hour, therefore, you cease to be my servant, and are the steward of 
my Lincolnshire estate. Your uncle's fate is unknown ?” 

‘His fate is known, my lord, that he died by his own hand im the hut on 
Barnley Wold; but his crimes are undiscovered.” 

‘** Be it so; let them be alluded to between us no more. Your cousin Janet 
is the happy wife of my friend and chaplain; and I am delighted to show my 
appreciation of her nobleness and purity, by all the kindness I can bestow on 
her relations Go down to Lincolnshire,Mr. Andrews,” said his lordship, shak- 
ing hands with George, “ and when you are installed in the mansion-house, 
write to me; and now, farewell.” 

lt is difficul: to say whose heart was most filled with joy on the eventful day. 
Lady Matilda, now happily married to Lord Merilands of the Guards, and the 
lovely Lady Mary Rosley, (shortly to be united to the young Earl of Gallow- 
dale,) were pleased at the happiness of their friends; and certainly no prayer 
seemed o be more likely to receive its accomplishment than that which was 
poured forth, amid the ringing of bells and the pealing of cannon, for the health 
and prosperity of Lord and Lady Berville. 





Jack Stuart sat, with his eyes turned up to the ceiling, as if he were listen- 
ing 'o the mus c of the spheres. 

* The best novel | have ever read!" he exclaimed; ‘‘ and now, all I have 
got to do is to get it copied fairly out,dedicate it to Lord William Lennox or Mr. 
Henry Bulwer. ane get my five or six hundred guineas. Jt is a capital thing to 
lose on the Derby ; for unless | had been drawn for the hundred and fifty, I 
don't think the dovetail novel would ever have come into my head.” 

Blackwood's Magazine for July. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR. 

The great Annual Fair of this Institute, and exhibition of specimens of 
the productions of labour, art and genius of our country, will open at Nib- 
lo’s Garden, in the City of New-York, on Tuesday, the 10th day of October 
wext, at 9 o’ciock, A.M. Friday and Saturday previous, are assigned for 
the reception of articles generally, whether for exhibition merely, or in com- 
petition for premium ; and Monday, the 9:h of October, for arranging the 
articles brought to the Fair. Exhibiters, whether lor competition or not, de- 
sirous of favorable locations for their contributions, sheuld bring them the 
first receiving day, or early on the second, as it will enable the managers to 
perfect the general arrangement of the articles in season for opening the 
Fair to the public. Special days and times will be allotted for cattle and 
other stock, and for certain articles, such as flowers, &c.,designed for the 
Agricultural and Horticultural rooms. Future circulars will furnish addi- 
tional paiticulars. 

Farmers, gardeners, manufacturers, mechanics, artisans, and friends of 
improvement generally throughout our Republic, are invited to second the 
efforts of the In titute with their wonte.l American spirit, which, for fifteen 
years past, has made its anniversaries the pride of our country, and im- 
parted to them that national character which the Legislature, in the forma- 
tion of its charter, contemplated. Gold and silver medals, diplomas, and 
other valuable bestowments, will be conferred as rewards for skill and indus- 
try, under the sanction of competent and disinterested judges; and all the 
preparations and accommodations for both exhibiters and visiters, will be 
provided with the same liberality as at fermer celebrations. 

The whole receipts of the Institute haveever been deemed asso much pla- 
ced in trust to be di-pensed forthe promotion of American industry and 
improvements ; and they have always been faithfully disbursed. This 
Institute, acting in the place of a County Agricultural Society, under a gen- 
eral law of the state, fee's that the farming interest have high and continued 
claims for special regard. In addition to the exhibition of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, &c., efforts will be made to obtain a very full display of all 
the varieties of pouliry. A ploughing match will also be held in this vi- 
cinity. 

The productions of the factory and the workshop, of the loom, the forge, 
and all the varieties of handicrait machinery, with new and useful inven- 
tions, will have places reserved for them. S.eam power, for giving motion 
to machinery, and instruments for measuring the power required for vari- 
ous purposes, Will be provided. Exhibiiers should bear in mind that their 
specimens will be spread before more than two hundred thousand people, 
and b> noticed in newspapers and publications that go into all parts of the 
world. A number of appropriate and eloquent Addresses, beside the An- 
niversary, will be delivered in the large saloon, and at the Cattle Show, 
Ploughing Match, Silk Convention, &c. 

Special premiums will be bestoyed onthe exhibition of the greatest vari- 
ety of valuable household manufaciures. A cvunspicuous place will be re- 
served for the beautiful di-plays of the productions of female hands, whieh 
for filleen years have delighted those immense throngs that have crowded 
our halls and saloons, Exiraordimary efforts vill be made to procure a full 
display of American silk. The statistical returns ot increasing quantities 
the last few years, bring us inevitably to the conclusion, that this precious 
commodity is destined soon to rank with cotton and wool, in its importance 
as an American staple. For the purpose of accurately ascertaining the pre- 
sent coadition and the future prospects of this branch of domestic industry, 
a Silk Convention wil] be held in the City of New-York, some time during 
the Sixteenth Fair. Every siik culturist and manufacturer in the Union is 
invited to bring their best specimens, with all the correct data at their com- 
mand; from which a report will be compiled and distributed through the 
country, that will, we trust, for ever settle the question in favor of the culti- 
vation of silk in the United States. We call upon all silk culturists and 
manufacturers to aid in this laudable object. The cry is from all quarters 
loud and often repeated :—‘ Give us a new staple to diversify labor, and new 
employment for that which machinery has displaced, and consummate our 
practical national independence.” ‘ a 

In the growth of silk we havean article providentia'ly adapted to all our 
varied soils and latitudes, well calculated to counteract selfishness, and to pro- 
duce a harmonious moral influence ; and the vent for it in the markets of the 
world will exceed our ability to produce for centuries tocome. Let us, if 
the silk culture and manufacture are feasible, and can be made to remuner- 
ate, advance at orce to the point required. And how can this be better as- 
certained, than by a collection of facts by means of the coming exhibition 
and conventicn ? , , 4 : 

We invoke the aid of those far reaching, penetrating, disinterested minds, 
with true American hearts warm in their country’s welfare, who can appre- 
ciate the benefits of associations like the Avnerican Institute, employing its 
whole means to invigorate industry, quicken invention, and impart activity 
and fire to genius, spreading its peaceful, genial influences far and wide, to 
make man better, and multiply and diversily his comforts. Every village, 
district and neighbourhood, and almost every family, should furnish some 
contribution, and be themselves welcome participators in this great annual 
national jubilee. 

Dated at as Repository of the American Institute, New York, July 4th, 1843, 
James T'atumapee, President, ) 
ApDonIRAM CHANDLER, } 
WicuiaM INGiis, Vice Pres’ts 
SuepuerD Knapp, . Trustees 
Epwarp T. Bacxnouse, Treasurer, 
Gurpon J. Leeps, Rec. Secretary, 
T. B. Wakeman, Cor. Secretary, 

P.S. Editors of newspapers and other periodicals will confer a favor on 
a large portion of their readers, and oblige the American Institute, by one or 


i ions of the foregoing address. 
™ Commanications should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. 





by special license, Lord Berville sent a message to the Countess, that he 
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_ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 





BY MRS. ABELL,—({LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 


DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 
- AT ST. HELENA. 


PREFACE. 

The writer of the following pages trusts that she will not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in presenting them to the public. Thrown at an early age into 
the society of Napoleon, she considers it as an almost sacred duty, to commu- 
nicate any fact or impression, which uninteresting in itself, may still be worth 
recording as relating to him, and as serving to elucidate his character. 

Could these recollections of the emperor have been published without her 
name being appended to them, they would long ago have appeared ; but feel- 
ing that their sole merit consisted in their being faithful records of him ; and that 
if produced anonymously there would be no guarantee for their truth: and be- 
ing at the same time reluctant to publicity, and unequal to the task of author- 
ship, they have been postponed, and perhaps would have been still longer de- 
layed, but for the pressure of calamitous circumstances, which forces her to he- 
sitate no longer, but with all their imperfections on their head to send them at 
once into the world. 

The authoress may compare her feelings on casting her little vessel on the 
waters to those of Shelley, when on exhausting his whole stock of paper, he 
twisted a bank-note into the shape of a little boat, and then committing it to 
the stream, waited on the other side for its arrival with intense anxiety. Her 
ship-building powers she fears are as feeble ; her materials as frail ; but she has 
seen the little paper nautilus floating with impunity and confidence on the bo- 
som of that mighty ocean which has ingulfed many a noble vessel ; accepting 
the augury, she intrusts her tiny bark to the waves of public opinion ; not with 
confidence, however, but with fear and trembling, yet mingled with a gleam of 
hope that it may reach its haven, if favoured by propitious skies and friendly 
breezes. 

The writer must crave indulgence for the frequent mention of herself during 
the narrative. The nature of the subject renders this unavoidable. E.L.A. 











My object in the following memoir is to confine myself as far as possible to 
what concerns Napoleon personally. 1 have many reminiscences (unconnected 
with him of those happy days of my childhood,) but I feel that they would be 
uninteresting to the public, and I have carefully excludedjall but that in which 
the emperor took a personal share. 

A slight description, however, of the localities connected with him, will not 
be considered a deviation from this resolution on my part, and I may perhaps 
commence this slight memoir of Napoleon most properly by a few words upon 
the general aspect of St. Helena, and the impression conveyed by it on first 
By reer. its shores. sue it a 

he em of St. Helena, on viewing it from the sea, is different from 
any land I ever saw, and certainly but little calculated to make one fall in love 
with it at first sight. The rock rising abruptly from the ocean with its oblong 
shape and perpendicular sides, suggests to one’s mind, more the idea of a huge 
dark-coloured ark lying at anchor, floating on the bosom of the Atlantic, than of 
land intended for the habitation and support of living beings. 

Nor on a nearer acquaintance does its character become more amiable. If a 
vessel approach it during the night, the effect on coming on deck in the morning 
is most peculiar, and at first almost even alarming. From the great depth of 
water, ships are able to go very close into the land, and the eye long accustomed 
to the expanse of sea and atmosphere, is suddenly startled by coming almost as 
it seems in contact with the dark, threatening rock, towering hundreds of feet 
into the air, far above the masts of the tallest vessel. I was quite a child at 
the time of my first visit, and my terrors were increased by being told that one 
“« giant-snouted crag,’’ which bore some resemblance to the head of a negro, 
was to eat me up first when the breakfast-bell struck, and then the rest of the 
passengers and crew. 

I rushed instantly below, and hiding my face in my mother’s lap, I trembling- 
ly announced our fate, and was with difficulty soothed by her assurances of safe- 
ty and protection. But I did not venture from under her wing until the dread- 
ed “eight bells” had sounded, and the appearance of breakfast announced bet- 
ter things in store for us.* 

On rounding Munden’s battery, James Town breaks upon the view. It is 
singular and striking, and quite in harmony with the rest of the peculiar scene- 
ry of St. Helena. ‘The houses are all built at the bottom of a wide ravine, 
which looks as if it had been caused by some convulsion of nature: or, as if 
the rock, tired of its solitary life and isolated situation in the midst of the At- 
lantic, had given a great yawn and could not shut its mouth again. 

The buildings are confined entirely to the bottom of this cleft or chasm, as its 
sides are too precipitous to allow of houses being built upon them. 


The position of the town renders it suffocatingly hot in summer. The cool 
sea-breeze so delicious in most tropical climates is almost excluded by the sit- 
uation of the valley, as the inhabitants call James Town, and for nine months in 
the year the heat 1s almost unendurable. 

We were fortunate enough to reside out of town; my father possessing a 
beautiful little cottage about a mile and a quarter from the valley, called the 
Briars : a spot which merits a slight description, both from its own beauty, and 
from having been the residence of Napoleon during the first three months of his 
exile in St. Helena. 

The way to the Briars winds out of the town by roads cut in the side of the 
mountain. I cannot say I saw much of this road, or the surrounding scenery 
on my first journey to our distant abode. I was put into a basket and carried 
on a negro’s head, who trudged away with me very merrily, singing some joy- 
ous air. Occasionally he put me down to rest, and grinning from ear to ear, 
asked me if I felt comfortable in my little nest. I was rather frightened, as 
this was the first time I had seen a black man, but I soon became reconciled to 
him, and we became great friends. 

He told me he generally carried vegetables into the valley, and appeared 
highly honoured and proud of a living burden being confided to his care. I was 
soon deposited in safety at the door of the Briars, and bid adieu to my sable 
bearer, who went away quite delighted with some little present my father gave 
him for making himself so amiable to me. 

Our cottage was built in the style of the Bungalows in India. It was very 
low, all the rooms being on one floor; and but for its situation, it would not 
have been thought pretty. But its situation made it a perfect little Paradise, 
surrounded by barren mountains, it looked an Eden blooming in the midst of 
desolation. 

A beautiful avenue of banyan-trees led up to it, and on each side it was 
flanked by the evergreen and gigantic lacos, interspersed with pomegranate and 
myrtle, and a profusion of large white roses, more resembling our sweetbriar, 
from which, indeed, the place derived its name. 

A walk shaded by pomegranate-trees, thirty or forty feet in height, conducted 
to the garden—I must plead the same excuse for devoting a few lines to the 

arden that I have for the cottage—that it was lovely in itself, and the favour- 
ite retreat of the emperor. 

It would require the pen of a Scott, or the pencil of a Claude, to do any thing 
like justice to its beauty. 

I often wander in my dreams through its myrtle-groves; and the orange- 
trees with their bright green leaves, delicious blossoms, and golden fruit, seem 
again before m€ as they were in my blessed days of childhood. Every de- 
scription of tropical fruit flourished here luxuriantly.* 

Various species of vine, citron, orange, fig, shadoc, guava, mango, all in end 
less profusion. Nature, as if jealous of the beauty of this enchanting spot, had 
surrounded it on every side with impenetrable barriers On the east, to speak 
geographically, it was bounded by a precipice so steep, as to render all approach 
impracticable. The dark frowning mountain called Peak Hill, rendered it in- 
sccessible from the south. To the westward, it was protected by a steep de- 
clivity, and opposite was a cataract, which was in itself a picturesque 
and striking object. I forget its exact height, but its roar was very imposing to 
me, and the volume of water must have been considerable. 


In that hot climate it was a delightful next-door neighbour In the most sul- 
try day one could hardly feel the heat oppressive when gazing on its cool and 
sparkling waters. On the side nearest the cottage, the defences of the garden 
were completed by an aloe and prickly pear-hedge, through which no living 
thing could penetrate. 

_ We had been living for years in this romantic and secluded glen, when our 
little *‘ isle was suddenly frighted fromits propriety,” by hearing that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was to be confined there as a prisoner of state. 

The garden at the Briars, like the bright dreams and hopes of my own early 
youth, is now withered and destroyed. It was sold to the East India Company, 
and was rooted up and planted with mulberry-trees. 

It beeame “ food for worms.”’ 

If I may be guilty of aconceit on, to me, a melancholy subject, J pelieve 
the speculation was unsuccessful. 

It was in October, 1815, that this news first burst upon us. We heard one 
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morning an alarm-gun fired from the Ladder Hill, which was the signal of a ves- 
sel being in sight of the island. 

The same evening two naval officers arrived at the Briars, one of whom was 
announced as Ca D——, commanding the Icarus man-of-war. He re- 
quested to see my father, having intelligence of importance to communicate to 
him ; 


On being conducted to him, he informed him that Napoleon Bonaparte was 
on board the Northumberland, under the command of Sir George Cockburn, 
and within a few days’ sail of the island. The news of his nom oF from Elba, 
and the subsequent eventful campaign, had of course not reached us; and I 
remember well how amazed and incredulous they all seemed at the informa- 
tion. Captain D—— was obliged more than once to assure them of the cor- 
rectness of his statement. ; 

My own feeling at the intelligence was excessive terror, and an undefined con- 
viction that something awful would happen to us all ; though of what nature I 
hardly knew. I glanced eagerly at my father, and seeing his countenance calm, 
I became more composed, but still I listened to every word of Captain D——’s 
detail, as if my fate depended on what he was telling us. 

The earliest idea I had of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or giant, with 
one large flaming red eye in the middle of his forehead, and long teeth protru- 
ding from his mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devoured naughty little 
girls, especially those who did not know their lessons. 

I had rather grown out of this first opinion of Napoleon ; but if less child- 
ish, my terror of him was hardly diminished. 

The name of Bonaparte was stil] associated in my mind with every thing that 
was bad and horrible. I had heard the most atrocious crimes imputed to him, 
and if I had learned to consider him as a human being, I yet still believed him to 
be the worst that had ever existed. 

Nor was I singular in these feelings; they were participated in my many 
much older and wiser than myself; I might say, perhaps, by a majority of the 
English nation, Most of the newspapers of the day described himas a de- 
mon, and all those of his own country who lived in England were of course 
e bitter enemies. And from these two sources we formed our opinion of 

im. 

It was not, therefore, without uneasiness that I saw my father depart, a day 
- two afterwards, to go on board the vessels which had just cast anchor in the 

ay. 

The fleet consisted of the Northumberland, commanded by Sir George Cock- 
burn, to whose care Napoleon had been confided, the Havannah, Captain Ha 
milton, and several other men-of-war, together with transports containing the 
53d regiment. We remained many hours in great anxiety. 

At last my father returned from his visit in safety, and we rushed out to ques- 
tion him as to what had happened. 

“Well, papa, have you seen him!” for we thought of no one but Napo- 
eon. 

He told us he had not seen the emperor, but had paid his respects to Sir G. 
Cockburn, and had been introduced to Madame Bertrand, Madame Montholon, 
and the rest of Napoleon’s swite. He added that General Buonaparte would 
land in the evening, and was to remain for the present at the house of a Mr. 
Porteous, until Longwood, which was intended jor his ultimate residence, should 
be ready for him. 

We were so eager to see the illustrious exile, that we determined to go in 
the evening to witness his disembarkation. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing-place, and shortly after a 
boat from the Northumberland approached, and we saw a figure scep from it on 
the shore, which we were told was the emperor; but it was too dark to distin- 
— his features. He walked up the lines between the admiral and General 

ertrand, and enveloped as he was in a surtout, I could see little but the occa- 
sional gleam of a diamond star which he wore on his heart. 

The whole population of St. Helena had crowded to see him, and one could 
hardly believe it contained so many inhabitants. The pressure became so great 
that it was with difficulty way could be made for him, and the sentries were at 
last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets at the entrance from the lines to the 
town, and prevent the multitude from pouring in. 

Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eagerness of the crowd to get a 
peep at him, more particularly as he was received in silence though with res- 
pect. I heard him afterwards say how much he had been annoyed at being fol- 
lowed and stared at, ‘ comme wn béte feroce.” 

We returned to the Briars that night to talk and dream of Napoleon. 

The next morning we observed a large cavalcade moying along the path 
which wound round the mountain at the base of which our dear little cottage 
was lying, almost hidden in its nest of leaves. The effect of the party was 
very picturesque. 

It consisted of five horsemen, and we watched them with great interest, as, 
following the windings of the path, they now gleamed in the sun’s rays, and 
were thrown into brilliant relief by the dark background behind, and then dis- 
appearing, we gazed earnestly, until from some turn in the road they flashed 
again upon us. Sometimes we only saw a single white plume, or the glint of 
a weapon in the sun. 

To my already excited fancy it suggested the idea of an enormous serpent. 
with burnished scales, occasionally showing himself as he crawled to our little 
abode. 

We were still doubtful whether Napoleon was of the party. We had already 
learnt to look for the gray surtout and sma!! cocked hat, but no figure in that 
dress could be distinguished, though our spy-glass was in anxious requisition. 
Every one thought he would be best able to discover him. At last one of the 
party exclaimed, 

‘“‘ ] see a figure with a small cocked hat, but no great coat ;” and then we 
were at last certain that it was the emperor. We concluded he was on his way 
to Jongwood to look at his future residence. 

About two o’clock on that day Mr. O’Meara and Dr. Warden called on us, 
and were overwhelmed with all kinds of questions about Bonaparte, his man- 
ners, appearance, &c., &c. ‘They described him as most agreeable and pleas- 
ing, and assured us we should be delighted with him. But all their persuasions 
were thrown away upon me ; I could think of him only with fear and trembling. 
When leaving us they again repeated that our opinion of Napoleon would en- 
tirely change when we had seen and conversed with him. 

At four o’clock in the evening the same horsemen that we had seen in the 
morning, again appeared on their return from Longwood. As soon as they 
reached the head of the narrow pass which led down to the Briars, they halted, 
and after apparently a short deliberation I saw them with terror begin to de- 
scend the mountain, and approach our cottage. 

I recollect feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I wished to run and hide my- 
self until they were gone ; but mama desired me to stay, and to remember and 
speak French as well as I could. I had learned that language during a visit 
my father had paid to England some years before, and as we had a French ser- 
vant, I had not lost what [ had then acquired. 

The party arrived at the gate, and there being no carriage-road, they all dis- 
mounted excepting the emperor, who was now fully visible. He retained his 
seat, and rode up the avenue, his horse’s feet cutting up the turf on our pretty 
lawn. Sir George Cockburn walked on one side of his horse, General Bertrand 
on the other. 

How vividly I recollect my feelings of terror mingled with admiration, as I 
now first looked upon him whom I had learned to dread so much. 

His appearance on horseback was noble and imposing. The animal he rode 
was a superb one ; his colour jet black ; and as he proudly stepped up the ave- 
nue, arching his neck and champing his bit, I thought he looked worthy to be 
the bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the whole European 
world ! 

Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding height to his figure, supplied all 
that was wanting to make me think him the most majestic person I had ever 
seen. His dress was green, and covered with orders, and his saddle and hous- 
ings crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold. He alighted at our house, 
and we all moved to the entrance to receive him. Sir George Cockburn intro- 
duced us to him. Ona nearer approach, Napoleon, contrasting as his shorter 
figure did with the noble height and aristocratic bearing of Sir George Cock- 
burn, lost something of the dignity which had so much struck me on first seeing 
him. He was deadly pale, and I thought his features, though cold and immo- 
vable, and somewhat stern, were very beautiful. He seated himself on one of 
our cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apartment with his eagle glance, 
he complimented maima on the pretty situation of the Briars. When once he 
began to speak, his fascinating smile and kind manner removed every vestige of 
the fear with which I had regarded him. While he was talking to mama I had 
an opportunity of scrutinising his features, which I did with the keenest interest ; 
and certainly I have never seen any one with so remarkable and striking a phy- 
siognomy. ‘The portraits of him give a good general idea of his features, but 
his smile, and the expression of his eye, could not be transmitted to canvass, 
and these constituted Napoleon’s chief charm. His hair was dark brown, and 
as fine and silky as a child’s ; rather too much so indeed for a man, as it caused 
it to look thin. His teeth were even, but rather dark, and | afterwards found 
that this arose from his constant habit of eating liquorice, of which he always 
kept a supply in his wenrpent- pore 

he Emperor — much pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish 
to remain there. My father had offered Sir George Cockburn apartments at the 
cottage, and he immediately assured us of his willingness to resign them to 
General Bonaparte, as the situation appeared to please him so much, and it was 
arranged, muc cceeeny to Napoleon's satisfaction, that he should be our 
guest until his residence at Longwood was fit to receive him. 
Our family, at the time of the Emperor’s arrival, consisted of my father, my 











em » my elder sister, myself, and my two brothers, who were quite child- 
Napoleon determined on not going duwn to the town again, and wished his 
rooms to be got ready foy him immediately. Some chairs were then brought out 
at his request upon the lawn, and seating himself on one, he desired me to take 
another, which I did with a beating heart. He then said, 

“You Sy: French ?” 

I replied that I did, and he asked me who had taught me. I informed him, 
and he put several questions to me about my studies, and more particularly 
— geography. He inquired the capitals of the different countries of 
** What is the capital of France?” 

“ Paris.” 

* Of Italy?” 

“s Rome.”’ 

“Of Russia?” 

“ Petersburg now,” I replied ; “Moscow formerly.” 

On my saying this, he turned abruptly round, and fixing his piercing eyes ful] 
on my face, he demanded sternly, 

* Qui l’a brule ?” 

On seeing the expression of his eye, and hearing his changed voice, all my 
former terror of him returned, and I could not utter a syllable. I had often 
heard the burning of Moscow talked of, and had been present at discussions as 
to whether the French or Russians were the authors of that dreadful conflagra- 
tion, and I feared to offend him by alluding to it. 

He repeated the question, and J stammered, “I do not know, sir.” 

‘Oui, oui,” he replied, laughing violently ; “ vous savez trés bien, c'est moi 
qui l’a brulé.”’ 

On seeing him laugh, I gained a little courage, and said, 

‘I believe, sir, the Russians burnt it to get rid of the French.” 

He again laughed, and seemed pleased to find that I knew any thing about the 
matter. 

The arrangements made for him were necessarily most hurried, and while we 
were endeavouring to complete them in the way we thought most likely to con- 
tribute to his comfort, he amused himself by walking about the grounds and 
garden. In the evening he came into the house ; and as my father and mother 
spoke French with difficulty, that language being much less studied in England 
then, than it is at present, he addressed himself again to me, and asked me 
whether I liked music, adding, 

‘* You are too young to play yourself.” 

I felt rather piqued at this, and told him I could both sing and play. He then 
asked me to sing, and I sang, as well as I could, the Scotch song. “ Ye banks 
and Braes.’”” When I had finished, he said it was the prettiest English air he 
had ever heard. 

I replied it was a Scottish ballad, not English ; and he remarked he thought 
it too pretty to be English. 

‘Their music is vile—the worst in the world.” 

He then inquired if I knew any French songs, and among others, * Vive 
Henri Quatre.” 

I said | did not. 

He began to hum the air, became abstracted, and leaving his seat, marched 
round the room, keeping time to the song he was singing. When he had done, 
he asked me what I thought of it; and I told him I did not like it at all, for | 
could not make out the aur. 

In fact, Napoleon’s voice was most unmusical, nor do I think he had any ear 
for music ; for neither on this occasion, nor in any of his subsequent attempts at 
singing, could I ever discover what tune it was he was executing. 

He was, nevertheless, a good judge of mugic (if an English woman may say 
so after his sweeping denunciation of our claims to that science), probably from 
having constantly listened to the best performers. He expressed a great dislike 
to French music, which he said was almost as bad as the English ; and that the 
Italians were the only people who could produce an opera. 

A lady, a friend of ours, who frequently visited us at the Briars, was ex- 
tremely fond of Italian singing, which “ she loved, indeed, not wisely, but too 
well ;’’ for her own attempts in the bravura style were the most absurd burles- 
que imaginable. 

Napoleon, however, constantly asked her to sing, and even listened with 
great politeness; but when she was gone, he often desired me to imitate her 
singing, which I did as nearly as I could, and it seemed to amuse him. He 
used to shut his eyes, and pretend he thought it was Mrs. , “our departed 
friend ;” and then pay me gravely the same compliments he would have done 
to her. 

The Emperor retired for the night shortly after my little attempt to amuse 
him, and so terminated his first day at the Briars. 

It is not, however, in my power to give a detailed account of the events of 
each day the Emperor spent with us. 

I shall never cease regretting that I did not keep a journal of all that occur- 
red ; but I was too young and too thoughtless to see the advantage of doing so. 
Besides, I trusted to a naturally most retentive memory, thinking it would ena- 
ble me at any time to recal] the minutest incident concerning Napoleon. _ In this 
[have deceived myself. My life has been a chequered and melancholy one ; 
and many of its incidents have been of anature to absorb mv mind, and abstract 
my attention from every thing but the consideration of present misery. This 
continued for a length of time, has erased things from my memory which I 
thought I never could have forgotten, but of which I now retain nothing but 
the consciousness that they took place, and the regret that I am unable to re- 
cord them. 

Many of the circumstances I am about to relate, however, I did write down 
shortly after they occurred, and the others have been kept fresh in my memory 
by being repeated to friends ; so that the reader of my little volume may depend 
on the absolute truth and fidelity of my narrative,—a consideration, indeed, to 
which I have thought it right to sacrifice many others. 

I do not then profess to give a journal of what Napoleon daily said and did at 
the Briars ; but the occurrences | do relate, I have inserted as nearly as possible 
in the order in which they took place. 

The Emperor's habits during the time he stayed with us, were very simple 
and regular; his usual hour for getting up was eight, and he seldom took any 





thing but a cup of coffee until one, when he breakfasted, or rather lunched ; he 
dined at eight, and retired at about eleven to his own rooms. His manner was 
so unaffectedly kind and amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at ease in 
his society, and looked upon him more as a companion of my own age, than as 
the mighty warrior, at whose name “the world grew pale.”” His spirits were 

yf 


very good, and he was at times almost boyish in his love of mirth and glee, not 
unmixed sometimes with a tinge of malice. 

Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a friend, 
came to visit us at the Briars. The poor child had heard such terrific stories ol 


Bonaparte, that when I told her he was coming up the lawn, she clung to me In 
an agony of terror. Forgetting my own former fears, I was cruel enough to 


run out and tell Napoleon of the child’s fright, begging him to come into the 
house. He walked up to her, and brushing up his hair with his hand, shook hus 
head, making horrible faces, and giving a sort of savage howl. 

The little girl screamed so violently, that mama was afraid she would go into 
hysterics, and took her out of the room. 

Napoleon laughed a good deal at the idea of his being such a bugbear, and 
would hardly believe me when I told him that I had stood in the same terror of 
him. When I made this confession, he tried to frighten me as he had poor little 
Miss Legg, by brushing up his hair and distorting his features ; but he looked 
more grotesque than horrible, and I only laughed at him. He then, as @ last 
resource, tried the howl, but was equally unsuccessful, and seemed, | thought, 
a little provoked that he could not frightenme. .He said the how! was ‘ ‘ossack, 
and it certainly was barbarous enough for any thing. 

He took a good deal of exercise at this period, and was fond of taking ex- 
ploring walks in the valley and adjacent mountain. One evening he strolled 
out, accompanied by General Gourgaud, my sister, and myself, into 4 meadow 
in which some cows were grazing. One of these, the moment she saw our 
party, put her head down, and (I believe) her tail up, and advanced a pas dé 
charge against the emperor. He made a skilful and rapid retreat, and leaping 
nimbly over a wall, placed this rampart between himself and the enemy. But 
General Gourgaud valiantly stood his ground, and drawing his sword, threw 
himself between his sovereign and the cow, exclaiming, 

* This is the second time [ have saved the Emperor's life.” 

Napoleon laughed heartily when he heard the general's boast, and sac, 

‘* He ought to have put himself in the position to repel cavalry.” . 

I told him the cow appeared tranquillized, and stopped the moment he ¢:s¢ 
peared ; and he continued to laugh, and said, a of 

“She wished to save the English government the expense and trouble of 
keeping him.”’ 

The emperor during his residence under my father’s roof, occupied only one 
room and a marquee. ‘The room was one my father had built for a ba!!-r00!- 
There was a smail lawn in front, railed round, and in this railing the marquee 
was pitched, connected with the house by acovered way. The marquee “*) 
divided into two compartments, the inner one forming Napoleon's bedroom, < 
at one extremity of the external compartment, there was a small tent bed, W" ; 
green silk hangings on which General Gourgaud slept. It was the —n 
used by the emperor in all his campaigns. etween the two divisions of 2 
tent was a crown, which his devoted servants had carved out of the turf-floor, 
and it was so placed that the emperor could not pass through without placing his 
foot on this emblem of regal dignity. H 

Napoleon seemed to have no penchant for the pleasures of the table. He 
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July 29. 

lived very simply, and cared little or nothing about what he ate. He dined at 
nine, and at that hour Cipriani, the maitre d’hétel, made his appearance, 
and with a profound reverence said in a solemn tone, “ Le diner de votre 
naieste est servi. 

“7 ret retreated backwards, followed by Napoleon and those of his suite 
who were to dine with him. . 

When he had finished he would abruptly push away his chair from the table, 
and quit the dining-room, apparently glad it-was over. A few days after his 
arrival, he invited my sister and myself to dine with him, and began quizzing the 
English for their fondness for rosbif and plum-pudding. 

J accused the French in return of ving on frogs, and running into the house I 
brought him a caricature of along lean Frenchman, with his mouth open, his 
tongue out, and a frog on the tip of it, ready to jump down his throat, under- 
neath was written, —‘ A Frenchman’s Dinner.” 

He laughed at my impertinence, and pinched my ear as he often did when 
amused, and sometimes when a little provoked at my espidglerie. 

Le petit Las Cases, as he was then called Count Las Cases’s son, formed one of 
the party on that day, he was then a lad of fourteen, and the emperor was fond 
of quizzing me about hin, and telling me I should be his wife. Nothin genraged 
me so much: I could not bear to be considered such a child, and particularly at 
that moment, for there was a ball m prospect to which I had great hopes of papa 
allowing me to go, and I knew that his objection would be founded ou my being 





too young. . 

” Napeinen seeing my annoyance desired young Jas Cases to kiss me, and he 
held both of my hands whilst the little page saluted me. I did all in my power 
ry escape, but in vain. ‘The moment my hands were at liberty I boxed le petit 
i.as Cases’ ears most thoroughly. But I determined to be revenged on Napo- 
icon; and in descending to the cottage to play whist, an opportunity presented 
tself, which I did not allow to escape. 

There was no internal communication between the part occupied by the 
yy and the rest of the house, and the path leading down was very 
ind very narrow; there being barely room for one person to pass 
1c. Napoleon walked first, Las Cases next, then his son, and lastly my 
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e party to proceed very quictly until [ was left about ten vards 
- aud then I ran with all my force on my sister Jane. She fell with ex- 
land on the little page ; he was thrown upon his father, and the grand 
chamberlain, to his dismay, was pushed against the emperor ; who, although the 
shock was somewhat diluted by the time it reached him, had still some‘difficulty 
from the steepness of the path in preserving his footing 
sin extacies at the confusion I had created, and exulting in the re- 
venve I had taken for the kiss; but I was soon obliged to change my note of 
‘yses was thunderstruck at the insult offered tothe emperor, and became 
‘ly furious at my uncontrollable laughter. He seized me by the shoulders, 
hed me violently on the rocky bank. 
It was now my turn to be enraged. I burst intotears of passion, and turning 
Napoleon, cried out, 

Yh, sir, he has hurt me.” 

Never mind,” replied the emperor. “ Ne pleurs pas—f will hold hum while 

yanish him.” a 

And a good punishing he got: I boxed the little man’s ears until he begged 
for merey ; but I would show him none, and at length Napoleon let him go, 

¢ him to run, and if he could not run faster than me, he deserved to be bea- 
en again 

He immediately started off as fast as he could and [ after him, Napoleon clap- 

ng his hands and laughing immoderately at our race round the lawn. 

las Cases never liked me after this adventure, and used to caH me a rude 
i never met any.one who bore these kind of things so well as Napoleon. He 
emed to enter into every sort of mirth or {un with the glee of a child, and 
ueh I often tried his patience severely, I never knew him to lose his temper 

yack upon his rank or age, to shield himself from the consequences of his 
wn familiarity and indulgence tome. I looked upon him indeed, when with 
him, almost as a brother or companion of my own age, and all the cautions I 
received, and my own resolutions to treat him with more respect and for- 
mality were put to flight the moment I came within the influence of his arch 
»and laugh ~ 
If I approached him more gravely than usual, and wi 
ibdued tone, he would, perhaps, begin by saying, 
‘Eh bien, qu’ as tu, Mademoiselle Betsee? Has le petit Las Cases proved 
inconstant? if he has, bring him to me ;”’ or some other playful speech, which 
either pleased or teased me, and made me at once forget all my previous deter- 
tinations to behave prettily. 

My brothers were at this time quite children, and Napoleon used to allow 

1 to sit on his knee, and amuse themselves by playing with his orders, &c 
tore than once he has desired me to cut them off to please them 

One day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on which was the usual figure of 

Great Mcgul. The child held it up to Napoleon, saying, 

‘“‘ See, Bony, this is you.” 

He did not understand what my brother meant by calling him Bony. 

I explained that it was an abbreviation—the short for Buonaparte ; but Las 
Cases interpreted the word literally, and he said it meant a bony person. 

Napoleon laughed and said, “ Je ne suis pas osseux,’’ which he certainly never 
could have been, even in his thinnest days. 

His hand was the fattest and prettiest in the world: his knuckles dimpled 
like those of a baby, his fingers taper and beautifully formed, and his nails per- 
fect 

[ have often admired its symmetry, and once told him it did not look large 
snd strong enough to wield a sword. This led to the subject of swords ; and 
one of the emperor's suite who was present, drew his sabre from its scabbard, 
nd pointing to some stains on the blade, said that itiwas the blood of English- 

ien. ‘The emperor desired him to sheathe it, telling him it was bad taste to 
boast, particularly before ladies. 

Napoleon then produced from a richly embossed case, the most magnificent 

vord I ever beheld. The sheath was composed of one entire piece of most 
splendidly marked tortoise-shell, thickly studded with gold bees. The handle, 
not unlike a fleur-de-lys in shape, was of exquisitely wrought gold. It was in- 
deed the most costly and elegant weapon I had ever seen. 

I requested Napoleon to allow me to examine it more closely ; and then a 
circumstance which had occurred in the morning in which I had been much 
piqued at the emperor's conduct, flashed across me. ‘The temptation was Ir- 
resistible, and I determined to punish him for what he had done. 

{ drew the blade out quickly from the scabbard, and began to flourish it over 
his head, making passes at him, the emperor retreating, until at last I fairly 
pinned him up in the corner. I kept telling him all the time, that he had bet- 
ter say his prayers, for I was going to kill him. My exulting cries at last 
brought my sister to Napoleon’s assistance. She scolded me violently, and 
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h a more sedate step and 


id she would inform my father if I did not instantly desist. But I only laughed 
at her, and maintained my post, keeping the emperor at bay until my arm 
dropped from sheer exhaustion. 

[ can faney I see the figure of the Grand Chamberlain now, with his spare 
form and parchment visage, glowing with fear for the emperor's safety, and in- 
dignation at the insult I was offering him. He looked as if he could have anni- 
hilated me on the spot ; but he had felt the weight of my hand before on his ears, 
and prudence dictated to him to let me alone. 

When I resigned my sword, Napoleon took hold of my ear, which had been 
bored only the day before, and pinched it, giving me great pain. I called 
out, and he then took hold of my nose, which he pulled heartily, but quite in 
fun. His goodhumour never left him during the whole scene. 


The following was the circumstance which had excited my ire in the morn- 
ag. My father was very strict in enforcing our doing a French translation 
every day, and Napoleon would often condescend to look over them and cor- 

>t their faults. One morningI felt more than usually averse to performing 
this task, and when Napoleon arrived at the cottage, and asked whether the 
translation was ready for him, I had not even begun it. 

When he saw this, he took up the paper and walked down the lawn with it to 
iy father, who was preparing to mount his horse to ride to the valley, exclaim- 
ng as he approached, 

‘‘ Baleomb—voila le théme de Mademoiselle Betsee. Qu’elle a bien tra- 
vaillé ;*’ holding up at the-same time the blank sheet of paper. 

My father comprehended imperfectly, but saw by the sheet of paper, and my 
name being mentioned by the laughing emperor, that he wished me to be scold- 
ed, and entering into the plot, he pretended to be very angry, and threatened if 
| did not finish my translation before he returned to dinner, I should be severe- 
ly punished. He then rode off, and Napoleon left me, laughing at my sullen 
and mortified air. And it was the recollection of this which made me try and 
frighten him with the sword. 

The emperor in the course of the evening desired a quantity of bijouterie to 
be brought down to amuse us, and amongst other things the miniatures of the 
young King of Rome. He seemed gratified and delighted when we expressed 
our admiration of them. He possessed a great many portraits of young Na- 
poleon. One of them represented him sleeping in his cradle, which was in the 
form of a helmet of Mars ; the banner of France waved over his head, and his 
tiny right-hand supported a small globe. 

{ asked the meaning of these emblems, and Napoleon said he was tobe a 
great warrior, and the globe in his hand signified he was to rule the world. 
Another miniature on a snuff-box, represented the little fellow on his knees be- 





fore a crucifix, his hands clasped, and his eyes raised to Heaven. Underneath 
were these words : 

“Je prie le bon Dieu pour mon pére, ma mére, et ma patrie.” 

It was an exquisite thing. 

Another portrayed him with two lambs, on one of which he is riding, and the 
other he is decking out with ribbons. The emperor told us these lambs were 
presented to his sop by the inhabitants of Paris—an unwarlike emblem, and 
perhaps intended as a delicate hint to the emperor to make him a more peace- 
able citizen than his papa. 

The Paschal lamb, however, is, I believe, the badge on the colours of a dis- 
tinguished English regiment, and perhaps may be intended to remind the sol- 
dier that gentleness and mercy are not inconsistent with the fiercer and more 
lion-like attributes of his profession. 

We next saw another drawing, in which the Empress Maria Louise and her 
son were represented, surrounded by a sort of halo of roses and clouds, which I 
did not admire quite so much as some of the others. 

Napoleon then said he was going to show us the portrait of the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, and produced an exquisite miniature of his sister Pau- 
line. Certainly I never saw any thing so perfectly lovely. I could not keep 
my eyes from it, and told him how enchanted I was with it. He seemed pleased 
with my praises, and said it was a proof of taste, for she was perhaps one of 
the most lovely women that ever existed. 

The emperor usually played cards every evening, and when we were tired of 
looking at the miniatures, &c., he said, 

‘* Now we will go to the cottage and play whist.” 

We all walked down together. Our little whist-table was soon formed, but 
the cards did not run smoothly, and Napoleon desired Las Cases to seat himself 
at a side-table, and deal them until they dealt easily. 

While the Grand Chamberlain was thus employed, Napoleon asked me what 
my robe de balle wastobe. I must mention that on my father’s refusal to al- 
low me to go to the ball, which was to be given by Sir George Cockburn, I had 
ynplored the emperor's intercession for me. He most kindly asked my father to 
let me go, and his request was of course instantly acceded to. 

I now ran upstairs to bring my dress down to him. It was the first ball-dress 
[ had ever possessed, and I was not a little proud of it. 

He said it was very pretty, and the cards being now ready, I placed it on the 
sofa and sat down to play. Napoleon and my sister were partners, and Las 
Cases fell tomy lot. We had always hitherto played for sugar-plums, but to- 
night Napoleon said, 

** Mademoiselle Betsee, I will bet you a Napoleon on the game.”’ 

I had had a pagoda presented to me, which made up the sum of all my werld- 
ly riches, and I said I would bet him that against his Napoleon. : 

The emperor agreed to this, and we commenced playing. He seemed de- 
termined to terminate this day of espizglerie ashe had begun it. Peeping un- 
der his cards as they were dealt to him, he endeavoured whenever he got an 
important one, to draw off my attention, and then slily held it up for my sister 
to see. I soon discovered this, and calling him to order, told him he was cheat- 
ing, and that if he continued to do so I would not play. At last he revoked in- 
tentionally, and at the end of the game tried to mix the cards together to pre- 
vent his being discovered; but I started up, and seizing hold of his hands, I 
pointed out to hin and the others what he had done. 

He laughed until the tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he had played 
fair, but that | had cheated, and should pay him the pagode ; and when | per- 
sisted that he had revoked, he said I was méchante and a cheat; and 
catching up my ball-dress from off the sofa, he ran out of the room with it, 
and up to the pavilion, leaving me in terror lest he should crush and spoil all 
my pretty roses. I instantly set off in chase of him, but he was too quick, 
and darting through the marquee, he reached the inner-room and locked himself 
in. 

[ then commenced a series of the most pathetic remonstrances and entrea- 
ties, both in English and French, to persuade him to restore me my frock, but 
in vain; he was inexorable, and I had the mortification of hearing him laugh at 
what I thought the most touching of my appeals. I was obliged to return 
without it. He afterwards sent down word he intended to keep it, and that I 
might make up my mind not to go to the ball. I lay awake half the night, and 
at last cried myself to sleep, hoping he would relent in the morning; but the 
next day wore away, and | saw no signs of my pretty frock. 

I sent several entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer was that the 
emperor slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given these orders to teaze 
me. 

At last the hour arrived for our departure for the valley. The horses were 

brought round, and I saw the little black boys ready to start with our tin cases, 

without alas! my beaatiful dress being in them. 

[ was in despair, and hesitated whether I should not go in my plain frock, 

rather than not go at all ; when to my great joy [ saw the emperor running down 

the lawn to the gate with my dress. 

‘Here, Miss Betsee, | have brought your dress, | hope you are a good girl 

now, and that you will like the ball; and mind that you dance with Gour- 

gaud.”’ 

General Gourgaud was not very handsome, and I had some childish feud with 

him. 

I was all delight at getting back my dress, and still more pleased to find my 

roses were not spoiled. 

He said he had ordered them to be arranged, and pulled out in case any 
might have been crushed the night before. 

Napoleon walked by the side of our horses until he came tothe end of the 
bridle-road which led to the Briars. He then stopped and remarked on the 
bewuty of a house which was situated in the valley beneath us, asking to whom 
it belonged and expressing his intention of going down to see it. 

Las Cases accompanied the emperor down the side of the mountain, and we 
went on tothe ball. He mentioned the next day how charmed he had been 
with the place, and that he had mdden home on a beautiful little active pony 

belonging to the owner, Major Hodgson. - 

The only exception to the emperor's habits of regularity when with us was 
in his hour of rising. ; 

Inthe midst of our garden was a very large pond of transparent water full of 
gold and silver fish; and near this was the grapery formed of trellis-work, quite 
covered with vines of every description. At the end of the grapery was an 
arbour, round, and over which a treillage of grapes also clustered in the richest 
profusion. ‘To this spot which was so sheltered as to be cool in the most sul- 
try weather, Napoleon was much attached. He would sometimes convey his 
papers there as early as four o’clock in the morning, and employ himself un- 
il%reakfast-time in writing, and when tired of his pen, in dictating to Las 
Cases. 

No one was ever permitted to intrude upon him when there ; and this little 
attention was ever after gratefully remembered. From this prohibition, how- 
ever, I was exempt, at the emperor's own desire. I was considered as a privi- 
leged person; even when in the act of dictating a sentence to Las Cases, he 
would come and answer my call, “‘ Come and unlock the garden-door ;” and I 
was always admitted and welcomed with a smile. The 

I did not abuse this indulgence, and seldom intruded on him when in his re- 
treat. 

I remember, however, one day a very pretty young lady came from the val- 
ley to pass the morning with us. She was dying to see Napoleon, but the heat 
was very oppressive, and he had retired to his arbour to avoid it. ; ; 

I hesitated for some time between the fear of disturbing him and disappoint- 
ing my friend ; but at last Miss C appeared so mortified at not seeing him, 
that I ran down to the garden and knocked at the door. 
For a long while I received no answer, but at length by dint of thumping, 
and calling to the Emperor, I succeeded in waking him. He had fallen asleep 
in the arbour over his papers. 

He came up to the door, and asked ine what I wanted. 

I said, ‘* Let me in, and you shall know.” yen 

He replied, “ No}; tell me first what it is, and then you shall come in. 

I was then obliged to say I wished to introduce a young lady to him : he de- 
clined seeing her, and desired me to say he was unwell. I told him she would 
be dreadfully disappointed, and that she was so pretty. me 

Not like the lady I was obliged to say agreeable things to yesterday ? 

I assured him she was quite a different person, being very young and hand- 
some. 

At last I succeeded in getting the door opened ; as soon as I found it unlocked, 
I ran up to the table where he had been writing, and snatched up his papers. 

“ Now,” I said, “for your ill-nature in keeping me so long at the door, I 
shall keep these, and then I shall find out all your secrets. 

He looked a little alarmed, when he saw the papers in my hand, and told me 
to put them down instantly ; but I refused and set off round the garden flourish- 
ing my trophies. ' 

“At last ie told me if I did not give them up, he would not be my friend ; and 
relinquished them. : 
| dan coal er of the Emperor's hand for fear he should escape, and led _ 
to the house, where we found Miss Cc—. I introduced her to Napoleon, an 
he delighted her excessively by his compliments on her beauty, &e. 4 lifted her 

When she was going away, he walked down the lawn with her and lifte - 
on her horse. He told me after she was gone, that she was a very pretty girl, 

ir of a marchande des modes. ; 
PntThe golden fruit in this modern garden of the Hesperides, had for ——_ 
an old Malay slave, named Toby, who had been captured cogent re 7 on 
island as a slave many years before our arrival. The old fellow IV 








garden forty years without once crossing its boundary. He was an original and 








a interesting character. A bee despot in his own domain, he never al- 
ae his roar to be disputed; and the family stood almost as much in awe 

. m = theydid of the master of the Briars himself. 
him and give htm hun frees "Wot hy se palo cna 0 Purchase 
a reedom ; but for some political reason it was not permit- 
ee 7 retained ever afterwards the most grateful sense of Napoleon’s 
» and was never more high! tified than when employed in gather- 
ing the choicest fruit, and arranoj Min : a | Ae a 
lamatih: “to thet ead a the most beautiful bouquets to be sent to 

t a n, Bony,” as he called the Emperor. 

Napoleon made a point of inquiri ~ td cath oe 
old Toby, and when ‘he took hid jean’? henge I saw him, after the health of 
Napoleans, € of him, he presented him with twenty 
. L. bak eo was very accessible while at the Briars, and knowing how much 

lelight us, he seemed to wish to return any ]i ; 
able to offer him by - any little attentions we were 

Aet cathe) 7 ome = kindness to our friends 

My 4 ay during hi j orvite 
Emperor said he would jon us warerser ‘regen r a Party» a be 
delighted every one with hi e performed his promise, and 

g ry his urbanity and condescension Wh 
guests were presented to him, he us ingui sa - coy Se 
g p : he usually inquired his profession, and then t d 
the conversation upon some topic connected with it. ‘ er 

I nave often heard wonder expressed at the extent of Napoleon's information 
on matters of which he would hardly have been expected toknow much. O 
this occasion, a very clever medical man, after a long conversation with the E * 
peror on the subject of his profession, declared his astonishment to my father r’ 
the knowledge he possessed, and the clearness and brilliancy with which ‘he 
reasoned on it, though his theories were sometimes rather heterodox. 

Napoleon told him he had no faith whatever in medicine, and that his own re- 
medies were starvation and the warm bath. At the same time he professed a 
higher opinion of the medical, or rather surgical profession than any other. 

‘The practice of the law was too severe an ordeal for poor human nature, and 
that he who habituates himself to the distortion of truth, and to exultation at 
the success of injustice, will at last hardly know right from wrong. So it is, he 
remarked, with polities, a man must have a conventional conscience. | 

Of the church also (/es ecclestastiques) he spoke harshly, saying that too 
much was expected from its members, and that they became hypocrites in con- 
sequence. As to soldiers, they are cut-throats and robbers, and not the less so 
because they are ready to send a bullet through your head if you tell them your 
opinion of them. Bat surgeons, he said, are neither too good nor too bad. 
heir mission is to benefit mankind, not to destroy, mistify or inflame them 
against each other, and they have opportunities of studying human natare as 
well as science. ‘The Emperor spoke in high terms of Larrey, who, he said, 
was a man of genius, and of unimpeachable integrity.* 

On the Emperor’s first arrival in St. Helena he was fond of taking exploring 
walks in the valley just below our cottage. In these short walks he was unat- 
tended by the officer on guard, and he had thus the pleasure of feeling himself 
free from observation. ‘The officer first appointed to exercise surveillance over 
him was a Captain Grately of the artillery, and though a mild and gentlemanly 
person in his manners, Napoleon took an unconquerable dislike to him. It was 
his duty to attend him in his rides, and the orders given on these occasions were, 
‘that he was not to lose sight of Napoleon.” 

The latter was one day riding along one of the mountainous bridle paths at 
St. Helena, with the orderly officer in attendance ; suddenly the Emperor turned 
short to his nght, and spurring his horse violently, urged him up the face of the 
precipice, making the large stones fly from under him down the mountain, and 
leaving the orderly oificer aghast gazing at him, in terror for his safety and doubt 
as to his intentions. t 

He was either not well enough mounted, or his nerve was unequal to the task 
of following Napoleon, and giving it up at once, he rode instantly off to Sir 
George Cockburn, who happened at the time to be dining with my father at the 
Briars. He arrived breathless at our house, and demanding to see Sir George, 
on business of the utmost importance, he was ushered at once into the dining- 
room 

The admiral was in the act of discussing his soup, and listened with an im- 
perturbable countenance to the agitated detail of the occurrence. He then very 
quietly advised hum to return to Longwood, where he would most probably find 
General Buonaparte ‘This, as he prognosticated, was the case, and Napoleon 
often afterwards laughed at the consternation he had created. 


[ have mentiored being struck with Napoleon's seat on horseback on first see- 
ing him. He one day asked me whether I thought he rode well. I told him 
with the greatest truth, that I thought he looked better on horseback than any 
one I hadeverseen. He appeared pleased, and calling for his horse he mounted, 
and rode several times at speed round the lawn, making the animal wheel in a 
very narrow circle, and showing the most complete mastery over him. One day, 
Achambaud, his groom, was breaking in a beautiful young Arab, which had been 
bought for the Emperor's riding. 

The colt was plunging and rearing in the most frightful manner, and could 
not be induced to pass a white cloth which had been purposely spread on the 
lawn, to break him from shying. [I told Napoleon it was impossible that he 
could ever ride that horse, it was so vicious. He smiled, and beckoning to 
Achambaud, desired him to dismount, and then, to my great terror, he himself 
got on the animal, and soon succeeded in making him not only pass the cloth, 
but put his feet upon it; and then rode him over and over it several times. 
Achambaud, as it seemed to me, hardly knew whether tolaugh or cry. He was 
delighted with his Emperor's prowess, but mortified at his managing a horse so 
easily which he had been trying mm vain to subdue. 

Napoleon mentioned that he had once ridden the same horse 120 miles in one 
day. it was to see his mother, who was dangerously ill, and there were no 
other means of reaching her. The poor animal died in the course of the night. 
He said that his own power of standing fatigue was immense, and that he could 
almost live in the saddle. I am afraid to say how many hours he told me he had 
once remained on horseback; but I remember being much surprised at his 
powers of endurance 

His great strength of constitution was probably more instrumental than one 
would imagine at first view, in his reaching the pinnacle of his ambition. The 
state of the mind is so dependant on the corporeal frame, that it is difficult to 
see how the kind of mental power which is necessary to success in war, or po- 
litical turmoil, can exist without a corresponding strength of body, or at least of 
constitution. 

In how many critical periods of Napoleon's life would not the illness of a 
week have been fatal to his future schemes of empire. How might the stern- 
ness of purpose by which he subjugated his daring compeers of the revolution 
have been shaken, and his giant ambition thwarted by a trivial sickness. The 
mind of even a Napoleon might have been prostrated, and his mighty will en- 
feebled by a few days’ fever. 

The successful leader of a revolution especially ought to be exempt from the 
evils to which flesh is heir. His very absence from the arena for a few days is 
enough to ruin him. Depreciating reports are spread, the prestige vanishes, 
and he is pushed from his stool by some more vigorous and more fortunate com- 
petitor London New Monthly Magazine fof July. 








* The above conversation is from a note of my father’s. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Joe Banks, the footman, and a stranger, a Durham man, ran 120 yards, for 
£5 a side, on Friday morning last, in the Regent's Park, when, after a good 
and fast-run race, it was won by the stranger by haif a yard. Betting: 5104 
on the stranger, and a good deal of money chauged bands. Among the nume- 
rous spectators there were many grooms on horseback, and one who was lead- 
ing a horse placed himself so nearthe finish that Banke ran sgainst the ani- 
mal, and was so much hurt that he was taken up icsensible, and it was some 
time before he came to his senses again. The fellow rode off, or he would 
have been carried to the canal and ducked. A second race was run between 
H. Webb and W. Holland, for £2 side, distance 100 yards, Webb giving 
Holland five yards start; when, after a good and fast race, it was won by 
Webb by half a yard. 


Wynch, of Margate, and Setterfield, of Minster —The match between these 
men was to have taken place on Monday last, fur £15 a side, 220 yards on the 
turnpike-road, near Minster Mills. They have run together before; in the 
first match Setterfield was the wianer, and in the second Wyuch beat him easily. 
The betting was rather in favor of Wynch, but the Munster party backed their 
man freely. It was agreed to start by the report of a pistol, but it was sug- 
gested to Wynch, to prevent disputes, that a referee should be chosen to see 
the start was fair, this hedeciined. On the pistol being fired, Setterfield started 
and ran the distance. Wynch did not leave his ground. (Query is Setterfield 
entitled to the stakes. It is but fair to state, that Wynoch offered to double 
the stakes and run the distance?) Wynch can be backed to run 300 yards 
within 34 seconds, for £20 or £100 a side? The money is ready at Watson's, 
Tivoli Gardens, Margate.—[If Setterfield did not, in the opinion of the starter, 
go off before the pistol was fired he wins the stakes.—Eop ] 


Youthful Pedestrianism —George Baron, about 18 years of age, undertook, 
for a small wager, on Monday last, to walk from Southampton to Winchester, a 
distance of 12 miles, in 2 hours 25 minutes. He started from the given point 
in Southampton at five minutes past two, and despite the hilly state of the road, 
and the heat of the sun, he reached the terminus at 24 minutest past 4, being 
7 minutes within the prescribed time. He was accompanied by a portion of 
the interested parties; and the feat was accomplished in a fair tve-and-heel 
walk. Betting was at 2 to 1 and 5 to 2 aget the performance. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

I> By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





I? For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “‘ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


WINNING TROTTING HORSES in 1841 and 1842. 

On the opposite page wil! be found an Alphabetical List of Winning Trotting 
Horses in 1841 and 1942, which has been compiled with great care and dili- 
gently revised. The Teble so well explains itself that we have only to add a 
word on the subject of Weight. On nearly every course in the Union the 
Jockey’s weight is 145lbs., without regard to the sex of the horse, or whether 
trotting in harness or under the saddle. By the word ‘* harness’’ is meant a 
sulky or match cart, which vary in weight from 70lbs. to 100lbs.  “ Wagons” 
by rule on some courses, are obliged tu weigh 250lbs. which will account for 
the difference of time made by the same horses “ in harness’’ and in “ wagons.” 





Match between Dutchman and Independence. 
We hear that a match for $250, half forfeit, mile heats in harness, has been 
concluded between Dutchman and Independence, to come off on the Beacon 
Course, on Monday, 7th August. 





Boston and Waener ogain in Training !—The Sporting World will not 
be unconcerned to hear that these gallant veterans are again in training under 
the most flattering auspices—Boston especially. We earnestly hope that they 
may be brought on the Turf again this Fall, in condition to “ ight their battles 
o’er again.” 

Miss Foote—who has recovered, we hear—has lately left Louisville, Ky. for 
Nashville, Tenn. in company with with Consol, Jr, and a half brother to 
Creath, under the management of Mr. Bearv, who will train them there for 
the great meeting in October next. Beard says the mare is ‘‘the entire Foote” 
yet! —_— 

J. Ben. Pryor, the trainer of Col. A. L Brnaaman, of Natchez, Miss. is 
summering near the Oakland Course, Louisville, where he has just been com- 
meneing walking his string. It consists of Ruffin, Red Oak, Arraline, Sun- 
beam, etc. — 

Tiberius, the fine Priam colt, owned by F. G. Beenoman, Eoq, of Jefferson, 
Ky. is to go into the hands of “‘ Brtty Bupp”’ to be trained for the ensuing 
campaign. 

A letter from a well informed correspondent in Kentucky informs us that 
Racing is reviving throughout the State. Turfmen and Breeders confidently 
anticipate better prices for stock the ensuing Fall, while the gradual improve- 
ment in the brood mares of the State and the character of the Stallions intro- 
duced within a few years induce the belief that Kentucky may soon claim to 
be, par excellence, “ the Race Horse Region’’ of the United States. 








Two Boat Races come off on Wednesday last opposite the Elysian Fields, 
Hoboken. The first one, between the J.H. Kirby and the Bill Johnson—dis. 
tance five miles—was won by the former by nearly 100 yards. Time 30 m. 
In the 2d race the Kirby was beaten by the Jefferson. 





Great Pedestrian Match —At 6 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon last, 
Tuomas Etwortn, the well-known pedestrian, and Simon H. Foce, were to 
commence walking 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours, at Tarr’s Garden, 
Chelsea, near Boston. The match will occupy exactly Forty-one Days, Six- 
teen Hours. We are not aware of the precise terms of the match, but learn 
that Fogg is to be paid $200 if he walks the 1000 miles, otherwise nothing, 
Elworth is to receive $300, and have his expences paid. 





Buffalo Hunt in Missouri.—Mr. Carpwe.r, of the “ Observer,” published 
at Boonville, Mo., informs us of the return and success of the hunting party 
which left that town in the Spring. He states that— 

“ Mr. Garnett, the gentleman connected with Mr. McCormack in this novel 
enterprise, has been home several days, and he related to us the result. The 
party wemt out about 300 miles above Independence. They caught about 100 
Buffalu calves, and selected 32, with which they started home, ouly one of 
the calvea having died when he left the balance ot the company within the set- 
tlements, leaving 31, which he says will be brought in. The calves were se- 
lected two heifers to a bull. The result of this hunt, will undoubtedly give 
those who are fond of novelty and sport, an itching to gratify themselves with 
a trip next spring.” 

Upon the arrival of the party we hope Mr. Caldwell will ascertain and give 
us the details of this expedition. There are twenty gentlemen in this section 
wo would like to go upon such a hunt “if it would pay,” in the way of ex- 
citement and sport. 

L> Attention is invited to a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, opened on the Union 
Course. 





LADY SUFFOLK AND BEPPO. 
THEIR MATCH OVER THE BEACON COURSE ON TUESDAY LAST. 

We have to record this week what probably will be the last great trot of the 
season—uvntil the Fall campaign commences in September. Lady Suffolk ac- 
commodated Beppo with another turn on Tuesday last, and we presume his 
p rty are now satisfied to their heart’s content. The Grey Mare gave him thirty 
pounds and yet beat bim into fits. She was ridden by AtBert Conxttn, in 
fine style, and never broke during the performance ; Conklin rode without a wh'p 
and with but one spur. Seppo had the well known jockey Grusert W. Par- 
TICK, (better known as * Gil. Patrick,” the rider of Boston, etc.) on his back, 
who rode without whip or spur. Though unused to riding trotting horses Gil 
acquitted himself manfully. His weight, including his saddle, etc. was but 
115'bs., while the mare carried the full weight of the course, or 145lbs. Both 
jocks were attired in blue jackets and black caps. 

The betting was very heavy owing to the excessive odds, 100 to 30 being of- 
fered. The course was in good order but the weather was extremely warm. The 
mare’s success was looked for with such a degree of certainty that there was a 
falling off in the number of spectators usually in attendance. 

First Heat: At the 3d trial they got off Beppo having the inside track; ow- 
ing, as we thought, to the mare’s crowding him, he broke before reaching the 
first turn and she opened a smart gap on him; this he gradually closed before 
reachirg the drawgate, inside of which he again broke up and the Lady won et 
her ease in 2:30}. 


Seecad Heat: They went off at the first attempt but at three minute time, as 
Beppo would put the heat on a brush, while Couklin pulled the mare back to 
him. It was not until they were nearly opposite the half mile post that either 
— play, but from this point the pace was tremendous. Beppo could not col- 

ar the mare, who won by half a length in 2:42}, having trotted the last half 
=> 1:12—equal to a mile in 2:24! - 
at ~— are Bep eo got the start and went off on the lead; he went down 
hie — mip — a good bat and made strong play around the last turn. Con- 
= ya Ba: Y Getermined to take the conceit out of the public mind with re- 
‘= . ae § extraordinary foot in a short brush as compared with that of 
ay Suitolk. Accordingly he allowed Beppo to lead the mare until after 
Swinging into the quarter stretch. The first half mile had been done so slow 


as 1:16, and the next quarter at a pace but little faster, yet when Conklin called 

upon her the mare went up to Beppo like a shot, laid with him, neck and neck, 

for a hundred yards or more —a most exciting and beavtiful spectacle—until 
they reached the drawgate, where Beppo “ cried enovgh!” Here he broke up 
and the grey mare came home at a moderate pace, an easy winner by two lengths 

or more, having trotted the mile in 2:28, the last half mile in 1:12, and a 

quarter in about thirty-four seconds, or at the rate of a mile in 2:16! The mare 

might have won by half a dozen lengths, but Conklin pulled her up after Bep- 

po broke; indeed she would have nearly walked over the score had not half a 

dozen individva!s called out to him to “* come through, Albert !"’ as Gil. had got 

Bep;o at his work again and was evidently intending to * steal a march” on him, 

Recapitulation :— 

Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J., opposite New York City.—Tuesday, July 25, 1843—Purse 
$100, for Lady Suffolk (to carry 145ibs.) and Beppo (to carry catch weight). Mile 
nid B a ap Tiady Suffolk, by Eogineer (a grandson of Imp. Messenger) 

Oaer daw by Plate (a son of Imp. Messenger), 145ibs ...... we. Albert Conklin. 


Bs 8 8 
gy peng egal ames at te marr tat Gil. Patrick... 2 2 2 
Mr. Pettis’s ch.g Beppo Time, 2:30}—2:424—2:28. 


We have been informed by ber owner that Lady Suffolk was got by Engineer, 
a thorough-bred son of Engineer by Imp. Messenger. her dam by Pilato, ano- 
ther son of Imp. Messenger. Her dam, like Amazonia, the dam of Abdallah, 
was a distinguished performer on the road, aud was widely known as the fastest 
mare of herday. Nearly all of the stock of Imp. Messenger have very fine 
action, and though they were eminently successful on the Turf, yet they were 
no less valuable for domestic purposes. The get generally of his sons, Mam- 
brino and Engineer, were also very fine trotters. Indeed, the high reputation of 
Northern Carriage Horses throvghout the country, for beauty, action, spirit, 
and endurance, Is in a great measure owirg to Messenger. ‘Fhis fine stock 
horse was foaled in 1788, according to Skinner’s edition of the ** English Stud 
Book,” but in the 2d vol. of Jounson’s continuation of Picx’s * Turf Regis- 
ter,” p. 340, he is said to have been foaled in 1780. He made his first appear- 
ance on the Turf at Newmarket in 1783, distinguished himself by his perform- 
ances (which are given in the page referred to) and was subsequently imported 
into this city in May, 1785 in addition to Mambrino, Engineer, and other good 
ones, he was the sire of Miller’s Damsel (the dam of American Eclipse), Em- 
press, Sir Solomon, Bright Phebus, etc. He was a grey horse of the highest 
form; he was got by the renowned Mambrino, out of Lord Bolingbroke’s br. m. 
by Turf, his grandam by Regulus, out of a sister to Figurante by Stirling— 


Snap's dam, etc. He won at Newmarket, in eleven racee, | 515 guineas. 





Splendid Stakes in Tennessee. 

Below will be found the programme of one of the mo:t important and highly 
interesting race meetings that ever took place in the United States. The amount 
of ‘he Stakes alone, tc be run for in one week, isover TWO HUNDREDAND 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. The elevated standing in society of 
the subscribers, and the high character of the stock in nomination, imparts to the 
meeting an increased degree of interest. Every breeding section of the Union 
is represented, and the throng of spectators from distant States wil! doubtless 
be beyond parallel 


NASHVILLE (Tenn) JOCKEY CLUB FALL MEETING 
ILL commence on Monday, the 9th day of Uctober, with the Trial Stake, for 2 yr 
olds. Twenty-seven subs. at $1000 each. Two mile heats. 
. James Jackson names produce of Imp. Gallopade and Imp. Giencoe 
. Samuel Ragland names produce of Preston's dam and Othello. 
. Thomas Watson names produce of Imp. Pickle and Imp. Glencoe 
Willis H. Boddy names produce of Oscar’s sister and Imp. Leviathan 
L.P. Cheatham names produce of Isabella and Imp. Priam. 
Lucius J. Polk names produce of Jenny Mills and Imp. Ainderb 
. Wm. H. Polk names produce of Imp. Trinket and Imp. Ainderby 
. R. K. Polk names produce of Selia Burns and Imp. Ainderby. 
. Nich. Davis names produce of Imp. Design snd Count Badger 
. E. H. Boardman names produce of Imp. Pienty and Imp. Conso 
. J. W. Camp names produce of Vanity and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Hick. Lewis names produce of Salome and [mp. Luzborough. 
. H. Dickerson names produce of Mary Smith and [mp. Leviathan 
. George Elliott names produce of Hibernia and Imp. Leviathan 
15. Samue! Ragland names produce of Othello’s dam and Imp. Leviathan. 
3. Alex. Barrow uames produce of Lilac and Imp. Glencoe. 
17. T. Kirkman names produce of Imp. Gutty and Imp. Ginncoe 
18. Wm. Wynn names produce of Victorio and Picton. 
19. E. H. Boardman names produce of Sarah Bel! and [mp. Conso! 
20. J. C. Guild names produce of Proserpine and Imp. Leviathan. 
21. John C. Rogers names produce of Wagner’s dam and Imp. Priam 
22. Isaac Lane & James Jackson name produce of an Aaron mare and [mp. Glencoe 
23. Also ** sty sig _ “7 Harriet and Imp. Glencoe. 
24. Thes. T. Hurt names produce of Blackbird and Imp. Ainderby. 
25. W. Hampton names produce of Bay Maria ard Imp. Priam 
26. John S. Corbin names produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Priam 
SAME DAY—Cumberland Stake for3 yr.olds. Thirteen subs. at $300 each. Two 
mile heats. 
. Thos. Aldersoa uimes b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out ef Sumner’s Matilda. 
. A. J. Davie names by Imp. Lurcher. 
. L. P. Cheatham names b c. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacolet. 
. Also £ “ ch. f. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Ogle’s Oscar 
. Abner Pillow names b c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy. 
. A. Russel! names ch. c. by [mp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. 
. Also ‘ aed b c. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacifie. 
- McClure & Merryweather name ch. c. by Ec'ipse, dam by Virginian 
J. C. Gaild names ch. f. by [mp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine. 
. W.G. Harding names b.t. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Kosciusko. 
. H. & J. Kirkman name b.f. by Imp. Leviatman, out of Imp. Florestine 
. E. H. Boardman names b. c. by [mp. Comns, out of Imp. Amina. 
13 Also e- ns b.c. by Imp. Consol, dam by Fiiho da Puta. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 10—The Great Peyton Stake, for 4 yr. olds. Thirty subs. at $5000 
each. Four mle heats. 
1. Hon. Balie Peyton & Dr. J.G. Chalmers, of La., name the produce of Black Maria 
by Eclipse, and [mp. Luzborough. 
2. Hon. Balie Peyton & A. Henderson, of La.—Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy, and 
Imp. Priam. . 
. James Kirkman, of La.—Imp. Eliza, by Rubens, and Imp. Glencoe. 
- Col. Wm. Wynn, of Va.—lIsabelia by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
Also ” ‘© —Truampetta by Mons. Tonson, and Imp. Priam. 
- Maj. Thos. J. Wells, of La.—Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and Imp. Glencoe 
. James Jacksen, of Ala.—Imp. Delight by Reveiler, and Imp. Glencoe. 
. Col. Thos. Watson, of Tenn.—Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, andImp Glencoe. 
. Aiso “ —Imp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, and Imp Berners’ 
Comus. 
10. Wm. G. Haun, of Miss.—Rattlesnake by Bertrand, and Imp. Hecgford. 
11. Col. Geo. Elliott & H. & J. Kirkman, of Tenn.—Hibernia by Sir Archy, and Imp. 
Leviathan. 
12. @iso “ “ee “ee ses 
Imp. Leviathan. 
13. Maj. A. J. Davie, of Tenn.—-Imp. Doris by The Colonel, and [mp. Lurcher. 
14. Henry Wilkes, of Md.—Fiirtilia by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
15. James Long, of Va.—Flirtilla Jun, by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
16. P. A. Prindle, of S. C.—Aggy Down by Timoleon, and Imp. Priam. 
17. Hon. Alex. Barrow, of La.—Lilac by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
18. Col. A. L. Bingaman, of Miss.—Own sister to Betsey Malone by Stockholder, and 
Woodpecker. ; 
19. Henry A. Tayloe, of Ala.—Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Mingo. 
mM .. J.C. & Hugh Rodgers, of N.C.—Polly Peacham by John Richards, and Imp. 
riam, 
mm. W.D. Amis & M. Hunt, of Miss —Zliza Drake by Shawnee, and Imp. Chateau 
argaux. 
22. Col. Wade Hampton, of S. C.—Imp. Delphine by Whisker, and Plenipotentiary. 
23. W.H. E. Merritt, of Va., and Col. L. P. Cheatham, of Tena.—Alice Riggs by Imp. 
Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
24. John C. Beasley, of T-nn.—Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
25. Maj. Wm. R. Peyton, of Tenn.—Black Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and Pacific. 
26. John Blevins & Samuel J. Carter, of Ala.—Miss Medley and Wild Bill. 
27. J. M. Pindell, of Ky.—Marcelia by Alfred, and Eclipse. 
28. W. H. E. Merritt & Brothers, of Va.—Imp. Peri by Wanderer, and Imp. Priam. 
29. Also te ‘* —Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 
30. John C. Rodgers, of N. C.—Wagner’s dam and Andrew. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The Alabama Stake, for4 yr. olds. Fifteen subs. at $2000 
each. Three mile heats. 
James Jackson names ch. c. by Imp. Giencoc, out of Waxlight. 
Maj. Samuel Ragland names b. f by Imp. Glencoe, out of Othello’s dam. 
Thos. Watson names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Gallopade. 
L. J. Polk names —— by Pienipotentiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills. 
R. K. Po!k namesb f. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Pledge. 
N. Davis names ch.c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Desizn. 
E. H. Boardman names b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Wofal. 
W. H. Polk names ch. c. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Trinket. 
. Jesse Cage names gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Fanny Maria. 
10. Col, Geo. Elliott names ch. c. (bro.to Sarah Bladen) by Imp. Leviathan—Morgiana. 
11. Geo. W. Polk names ch. f. by Glaucus, out of Imp. Primrose. 
12. Col. J. W. Camp names ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salty Dancey. 
13. Chas. Bosley & Henry M. Clay name gr. f. by Philip, out of Gamma’s dam. 
14. Oliver Towies names ch.c by Imp. Leviathan, ogt of Molly Long. 
15. Col. Wm. Wynn names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jun. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $400. three mile heats. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 14—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 
SAME DAY—The Tennessee Stake, for 3 yr. olds. Thirteen subs. at $200 each. Mile 
eats. 
. 1. Thos. Flintoff names ch. f. by Imp Belshazzar, out cf an Imp. mare. 
2. John G. Sheegog names b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 
3. D. T. McGavock names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by O’Kelly. 
4. H. Dickerson names —— by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab. 
5. L. P. Cheatham names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, ou: of Martha Washington. 
6. R. A. Gentry names —— by Imp. Belshazzir, out of Antelope. 
7. A. A. Russel! names ch. c. by [mp. Leviathau, dam by Jerry. 
8. A. A. Russeil names b c. oy Imp. Skylark. dam by Imp. Pacific. 
9. Rufus K. Polk namesb c.by Imp. Ainderby, dam by !mp. Tunica. 
10. R. Whitesides names b.f. by mp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. 
11. James McClure names ch. c. by Imp, Autocrat, dam by Little Trmxton. 
12. Willet and Parker names ch. f. by Imp. Leviithan, dam by Sir Charles. 
13. L. P. Cheatham names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzir,dam by Luzborough. 
From the number of entries, the high breeding of the Stock, the great respectability 
of the gentlemen engaged in the Stakes, and above all the immense sum to be hung up as 
the glittering priz# on the day of the Great Peyton (or Mammoth) Stakes, we have the 
right to expect the most gratifying amusement for the Amateur and the ful! display ot 
the finest and most exalted sympathies of the numerous and different friends of each 
and every irant forthe golden prize ; such an one as has never been equalled in 
magnitude. The Proprietors pledge themselves that the exertions on their part to please 
and accommodate shal! be commensurate with the occasion. 
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Nashville Tennessee, June 28, 1543. J.B. & S. J. CARTER, Propnrizrors. 
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MIRABEAU ON ENGLISH RACING. 

Mr. Editor—I was perusing some letters of the famons Mirastav a few 
days since, and I fell upon one which contains remarks upon Horse Racing in 
England. It struck me, that a portion of your readers might perhaps take an 
interest in the first impressions of so celebrated a man in regard to this amuse- 
ment, and'so I dec.ded on sending you the following letter. It is,I need not 
say, a translation from the original which was written in French, but it is, I 
believe, correctly given below. Yours, P. A. 

Lonpon, , 1781. 

Horse Racing and Cock Fighting are carried on here toa pitch of absolute 
madness, and many gentlemen of fortune ruin themselves by these pleasures. 
——tThe course, at Epsom, is in the middle of the Downs, intersected by 
three hills in parallel lines: in the vales between these hills, the champions en- 
tered the lists: the spectators came in coaches, which without the least bustle 
or dispute about precedency, were arranged in three or four lines on the first 
of those hills; and, on the top of all was a scaffolding for the Judges, who 
were to award the prize, This scaffolding was the goal which bounded the 
race; andthe starting post was at the head of the outer vale of the second 
hill. Foor horses starting from thence, ran in this valley about the length of 
a mile; turned round by the next hill to the height of the starting post, and 
at length reached the hill on which stands the scaffolding, where he that came 
in first was declared the victor. The prize is not adjudged till after three 
heats; and to him only who has won two out of the three. There are either 
lists nor barriers at the races. The horses run in the midst of the crowd, who 
leave only a space sufficient for them to pass through, at the same time en- 
cuuraging them by gestures and loud shouts. The victor, when he arrives at 
the goal, finds it a difficult effort to disengage himself from the crowd, who 
congratulate and caress him with an affection of heart, which it is no easy 
matter to form an idea of, unless you have witnessed it. 

The deference to the victors is not confined to these transient honors. All| 
the houses of county gentlemen, all the inns are lined with pictures of horses, 
painted or engraved, in various attitudes of strength or agility, with an account 
of the victories they have won, their names, those of their jockies by whom 
they are trained; in fine, those of the noblemen to whom they belonged, and 
from whom they experienced all the care and tender treatment which favorite 
children can expect from a parent. 

So great was the crowd which covered the place where the horses ran, thay 
I could not see them, except upon the ridge of the second hill. They kept 
upon the full stretch, without rising or dariing forward, ard seemed to resem- 
ble wooden horses, fixed in full stretch upon the rim of a great horizonta! cir- 
cle, moving round on its axis with the utmost imaginable rapidity. 

The race horses do not show their worth by their outward appearance ; they 
are gaunt and meagre, and an awkward manner of stretching out their necks 
deprives them of all their beauty, the principal of which, in a horse, is to hold 
his head in a graceful attitude. The preservation and multiplication of this 
breed is owing to laws enacted by Henry the 8:h.; and to prizes established in 
different parts of England, for the victors at races. In short, these horses are, 
with respect to others, what Gladiators were among the Greeks and Romans. 

These races are not like those of Barbary horses at Rome, and other cities 
of Italy. Each horse is ridden by a jockey, who is, generally speaking, only 
a common groom, unentitled to the least share in the honor of the victory, 
which is divided between the horse and the owner. The horses are sometimes 
mounted at races by noblemen, who are willing to run the risk. They are less 
exposed to the danger of falling, bruising th>mselves, or dislucating a limb, (a 
circumstance which occurred a few years ago to a young nobleman at his first 
race at Newmarket) than to be deprived of respiration by the velocity of the 
motion. In order to cut the air, the groom, who almost lies upon the neck of 
the horse, holds the handle of the whip fixed before him, or shakes it above 
his mouth. Previously to the commencement of the race, the jockey, the 
siddle, and the whole trappings of the horse are weighed in the presence of 
the judges ; and care is taken that all the horses admitted to run be of equal 
weight. Victory is often due to the knowledge which the jockey has of his 
horse, and to the direction he gives him forward, or managing him properly. 

The English have in general a degree of affection for horses, which few 
men show to theirown species. They seldom or ever strike them, and the 
long whip that coachmen carry in their hands, is rather to direct them by 
signs, than by blows. They seldom ever speak to them except in a gentle and 
affectionate tone of voice. The horses of gentlemen of fortune, both in town 
and country, mostly die in the stable where they were foaled. They are treat- 
ed like old friends, who, when advanced in years, are taken care of in consider- 
atien of past services. 

But it is in the operation of shoeing them, (especially in the country), that 
the care taken of these animals eminently displays itself. A farmer goes with 
his horse to the farrier, ties itto a ring, caresses it, takes off his coat, puts it 
on the head of the animal, so as to cover his eyes, and holding it by the head, 
continues to ta!k to it and caress it as long as tLe operation lasts. The farrier 
shows as much tenderness as the master; he soothes the horse, speaks to him, 
lifts his foot gently from the ground, and after having given the leg and thigh 
a motion of rotation, as though he were about to set a dislocated limb, he 
holds the foot with one hand, without the least emotion, and performs the ope- 
ration with the other. 

This tender treatment renders horses both tractable and friendly to man, 
The ardor and fire with which they are animated do not in the least diminish 
their gentleness of temper. 

Though the English are so ford of hurses, they have not the least tender- 
ness for asses. It iscustomary with them to deprive those creatures of the 
chief ornament they have received from nature; they cut off their ears close 
to their heads, which gives them the oddest and most ludicrous appearance 
imaginable. A worthy clergyman preached to no purpose in hia village against 
this practice. He mustered up all the arguments that had been made use of 
against the practice of masquerades, which were then tolerated in England, 
and he demonstrated that it was not lawful for man to alter and disfigure the 
work of God. 

The English are as fond of riding, as the [talians are of music. It rouses 
them; it prevents, suspends, and removes the effects of melancholy on the 
constitution ; it is an habitual want, anda necessary remedy. They have chiefly 
recourse to this remedy by hunting. When they are upon the chace, they 
ride across enclosed ground, intersected and fenced by ditches, over which they 
leap. The English ladies frequently join in the sport, though they sit sideways 
upon their horses. This manner of riding they have derived from Anre of 
Luxemburgh, consort to Richard the Second, whose example caused it to 
be introduced as the most becoming manner of riding, for women. Thus 
mounted, they travel long journeys at a smart trot. MirabEav. 

My Dear Mr. P.—\ do not know whether what precedes wil! serve to filla 
page of the “ Spirit”—you are the best judge. What is most curious, is the 
mistakes which he makes—and how well he proves “that one science, only 
will one genius fit.” We are in the enjoyment here of the best climate I have 
aver been in; I wish you were with us to share it. 

With constant regard, yours, P.A. 
——— EEE 

Dutchman from Philadelphia, and Confidence from Cincinnati, with several 
“dark” ones are in training at Hiram Wouveurr's stables, at Hoboken. We 
saw Confidence a few days since, and found him not only in fine health but 
looking better than we recollect to have seen him. Dutchman, also, is looking 
and going so well that we shall not be surprised to see him maintain his place 
at the head of the Trotting Turf. We hear that Americus is in good health 
and going as well as possib'e ; he is in the hands of Georce Spicer. 


Sweepstakes at Trenton —!t will be seen that Mr. Brown has opened three 
sweepstakes for th's Fall Meeting, which will commence on Tuesday, the 26h 
Sept. 
The Queen has just appointed Angus Mackay, brother of the piper of the 





— a, 














ate Duke of Sussex, to be her Majesty's piper at Buckingham Palace. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES IN 1841 
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NAME, | COLOR, ; OWNED OR ENTS&RED BY ) PRIZE. | J 
preci et 2. raf eS ‘bg. few Richard Wert ~ = —— po — BEATING THE UNDERMENTIONED HORSES, = 
pei ee fog.) Hiram Woods 21. -=+-] 250 7) hamese| 3 |6:084—8:03—6:.00—G:16 .....| Lady Suffolk and Awfal -- --....... re ge Pane odo ON bone 
Abelard. ..-----20ee""""" | gr. g....| George Spicer.......... | eceived forfeit from Hector ........ saleenchimniiameie dire . --..| Beacon Course, N_J..--.. 
ora O° iil ge gis:.|Geurge Spicer...-.-.... td ie. | ; 2:51-2:47} —2:514—2.49 ....| Ariel and Tormentor. . Se tan ReMe ieee Sibelare ee tete tena Centreville Con L.L.. som 24 1841 198 
Ajan ....s-2cereoeee eee brg....| Samuel Coope.......... 00 | Sarg : bi phe be inmnitees , RRO GO ~ ileal, algal PT ten te tetenr tate otto aloe | Beacon Course, N J..... Sep. 19, 1842) 354 
Ajex .--<o--erreooveenss br. g....| William Wheelan..._... 100 +| nddie’ | @ ae Seo weeee---| Fourth of July and Hector .............. eh ein bead 0) hituce att a Beacon Course, N.J..... Sep. 21, 1842 | 354 
seatibtt ... 0-0 93500ee| We pretar UN MINUET. Sees Je “ital een 1 § a aprogenteooekeres OS celcatl eel Ee WB as cnanedys ove eeseeksk, le fe Beacon Course, N.J.....|May 6, 1842) 121 
seated cl cles George Spicer... 7." lsonedes| st ! 58 —13 58} .....--------- le eo naatandntansigibe<cetewvinlih ai su dieeeaaaee Cambridge ParkCo ,Mass.| Nov. 15, 1842 | 468 
Awful vecnenerseecseceee] ose Spicer & Acdenoa|. dea ut hapnzea! ; ine jedi mene arouses Ripton [Awful paid Selle). ...- «wad cvshiecbsess 33 ee nae Course, L.I..|Oct. 21, 1841 | 402 
Bay Dick.... +--+ +-++2>-- na srt A FRR pe certiahe TT en ee gg aay aang, Aah te tlautein; tad aaa Gealeotee a Sep. 26, 1842 / 366 
Near Giles. c0c< -cos choles ENON @ Cheer gaa) euk "es '| woe ecee cece ceeececeeeee| Black Maria, Star, Duchess, Haphezard, Dying Sargeant, Pilot, R ae reville Course, L {..| Aug. 11, 1842 | 282 
lege <5 <a0nv dos desapens ‘ch. g... | John Steer. 2. Eo" 100 P| pry e |g: Rece.ved forfeit from TigGetORG occ 60Wobes ciccisee F : “A aera »Mass.| Nov. 15, 1842 | 468 
Betsey Baker eae [0. MM... C. Ep a Re 130 «| pe Y I hea Se wre eee eeee Brandy wine, Quaker, Don Juan, and Homer.......... tite, a a iy ee. La... .... | Feb. 18, 1842 6 
Betsey Baker ------------ 'b.m Sa 2 Ea ee 75 .\ saddle. | 1 eae ES ~ ence cevcoces Jono Beg are eng ctennor 435tb4i00 22s 0d ha a ete vadarnie Sitd 0 30, 1841 | 367 
7 nee ooen C20s Cone ese Fa cee ment! verance.......- 200 m| saddle.| 1 9. 39 03-455 —3:48—2:44 nrg 2 rig sedernpeenjes te ~~ fa doch ss-dureeeS Gs ULM Centreville Sanath : ; fhm 18, 1068) aes 
ee) eu eee eern [> B..... Francis G. Chase ....... louk’wo! 4 12-2 wae ae Fe CS GREP E LORS - HP ete sane werenere are rece cees eblbidde SLD Ne Eel Be la oar 
Sie ee eed big... | Hiram Woodreff. [hare] 4. | IRR IRAE. crnsnenpe none] OU nonennce somo arre serie ccc sibe oose sosnotwnbdl odesbens Beacon Course, N.J....| July 27, 1841 | 258 
Brandy wine tse lowe ewes . g.....| Albert Conklin ......... abe ero : fee aie gy oP rasgfipes epee a Coitage Boy, and Lady | 98 RARE MRBes IRC Fe oe Mar. 14, 1841) 54 
seers eme bl g-.-.-| Albert Conklin --....-.-| 400) saddle. | 2 ais lala au iy ae a esnmlaal te tener ete we Seccon Oseras, 3c. |Sune 16: tose eae 
Seay Wer «92 te +46 e *Bree--- m ES le } as ers Sees eS : ee ee. 6 i a F . a 2, 
Brooklyn Maid... -.-+ +++. ch.m_...|Mr. Simonson .......... great +o Weare race aterratics wnat Oars of July, Hauntz, and Betsey Baker... 2.22-..2..00-.2 e000 Sadsnaneenmpe ire aan 
Brooklyn Maid... --.-+--- aa Se Dele Neary nggd BD sa 1-2: ee uh cbs setae aaa Jourse, L, J..| May 12, 1842| 121 
Brookiye Maw. ccstcc cen ch m_...| William Wheelea poe S| ; = = ee earners ES il ei LEE TERE LED GS ERS | Centreville Course, L.I..| May 25, 1841 | 150 
Prookiyn Maid.......ss-./eh m..../ William Whelan... .... odd farsa Cob 5 lpraaderp rp anpeeg any Hector and Lady SARA RT CRIT tes | “oor e mS ond mo 1941) 17% 
Brook er © oese cece chm cgegel By William Wheelar ites 50 P| ETT } l eee of 2d heat not kept. = and Don Juan Lge RR Ot SRN ET REO T I ws ae mesa “nea: ~ Se 8 po cant + 
Brooklyn Maid...---.---- ch.m....) Wilh: Theelan : > ci “pia ep a ah? te Seree aces eee = Ai et cht ELA ELON ELIA GIO : on lden et = 
Be ee he aca be aN... .... 250mu| saddle. | 2 | 5:16-6:22 .........2..220-. li A ll digital NT Dae te em tae ota ne Eagle Co., Trenton, N-i,| Jone 15, 1842 | 207 
act ; ean ote el — salyag hs es 100 p| saddle. | 1 |2:44—2:45 ............ pai ai aaa amdginate late Sac teltehtatatdthd iat ie penta Centreville Course, L I..|May 13, 1842/ 121 
nsgiheokdi S% at eeted bes ete rancis G Chase ....... 100m iank’wn! 1 3.07—3.01—3:14. cytes +, tl i ti ial adaiadae etka a ight pagal St. Lovie, Mo..........|J J. 25 1942 | 246 
Cayett See a eae ie: Bares ay P. Jones......... 150s harness! 2 |5:46—5:48—5:51.........-.. Mingo SS a tees atin teal elec ead ee Sgt New Orleans is.:.....}ow 18,1842| 6 
by Ug* Chief rh seem ot OF. B----| bot Wheelan -0e samp 500m harness, 1 2:38—2 332-46 —2.37 pe Reem Aaron Burr GE once wesesoe secre Shee onse ecco sete aces eens | Centreville Course, L.I.. A 27. 
nd. BA ag? ee se B----! . Ainge Wheelan....... 100 p_ harness | 2 7 aie eel EES MRCS Sit atria a= \ Masdew Conk 303... 13 pr. 27, 1841 102 
Cayogs Obie’...» -285 cue Be... Villiam Wheelan....... 100 p harness’ 1 2:41—2:39—2.42—2:41—2:44.| Quaker, S Sil, ee eet NS wit ee «top at See Beacon Course, N J....| cere ns | wo 
Cayuga Chief ante ecw mae hae Henry F. Jones......... 100 p' harness! 2 , , "| Walked pangte, aud Queen of Tramps «2.2 026 sec cccccsoes t Huntin Park C ag mn 7. nad 
' yuga Chief....-------- > wesoe) eigen b> tage » Sigvebaa 150s|harness| 2 5:19§—5:20 ............ | Duchess TupRrant-Cerenvesesqerceshutte Tas sibess dee eeses a3 Bescon Couree, NJ. a \sen = Soni | a 
ae Fads heey |. oa -t eevee rind eonaie. l 3:02}—2:59 i laa) FS a. oe ela Ba #4 steer ae | Centreville Course, Li. Oct. 6, 1842 | 386 
Goathlence »»---+ "022g B71 Saabee BOBy 62 3-222 Uae] lemme § |BSEBAD c-se— coe ----- Lady Suffolk and Aaroo Burr 2.222 20.0 200.2 ene te eh fs hee 
amaeee® - osanet : Pe sass Fem — Sov eeew eee! aA. <. °° Loo «> ak aha egentndalemmeiecdnetieer scat tae ou + Beacon Course, NJ... |Juve 10 1841 | 174 
aoe beak g ++ are sic --eece-----] 1000m harness! | | 2:35—2:37—2:36...........- PS ee eee Si ae Beacon Cocrse, N.J.... | June 22. 1841 | 198 
Confidence Daan b Sete |x> 04 wok eras ee hamess| 2 |5:183—5:17 ...........-- [OS oe 90-9 apa tape lalate ale ipl ite tact he Fife Beacon Course, N.J.... | June 28.1841 | 210 
| ser ~ anaes Fig = Ps CIty -.-+-+---.| 1000m wagon | 2 ee ie cap ennceditblnndesitiaudl disks coated Beacon Course, N.J..../Oct. 4, 1841 | —- 
2 e.. +s. Areata it lene oe "ly ae Se 150 s oaroe ss 3 8:304—8:36} Oe ie Cae "| Tom Theat Jc. cad De & a Sas. eee ee ee oe --.-| Centreville Course, L.J..| July 12, 1942 234 
David R at bate , a we "| . t William “Wildes ste ene- 600 m harness lim 150vds.]—Oce hoor . ae J. Starr's b. Bs. LY. Syd b > vor Ce. nt? Myke Shh asad ¢. ie cae Beacon Course, N J... (Joly 5, 1841 | 222 
ett cgtn Saha he tag lorwing Prat ass = p; hare og 2 5:46 —5:55 ne eR Lh pee Mig | E. L. Bulwer, Ephraim Smooth, ik Tie Wika Rote kt Cer.treville Course, L I..|June 1, 1841 / 163 
a: sMa et JO ot = a a 200s wegon 9 |5:55—5:55 ......... a Postmaster, Tom Thumb Jr, and Quak sienna, “irene: Beacon Course, N.J....| May 5, 1842) 115 
Doe 2008 one sone 9=rnoi td ee ae Pozeces tenes 150 «| saddle. | 2 | 5:19—5:36 ................- Ripton and George Washington CP an 22 =e eee enee see eee Centreville Course, L.I .| Apr. 20,1841) 90 
te TDR 20 vere eves tenes > g-- 5 : bite...-... 100 p_ saddle. | 2 5:53--5:54 ....... Ellen Tree g Ey eee tees eee erce wena sere Hise Sass Centreville Course, L,I .| Apr. 27, 1841 | 102 
or RR Ba ei a ge Me e.- vesecreeecee| 400m / saddle. | 2 | 5:21—5:39-5 am. SED ERED TONNES ASS TMA TRAE: Centreville Course, L.L..| May 19, 1841 | 138 
aa... i ait tT, ke Teen roc care sage). caer unk’wn | 2 |6:06—6.08 ............ Ta Laake, Sckico. cod Acker... Beacon Ceurse, N.J....|July 12, 1841 | 234 
pees cutees otea Gwen Game | : beh 4. 0 +R ee | $200m | saddle.| 1 |2:51—2:59 ..... 222202... |Calvert.... ‘ 8 bs (CKOLY 2-20 ease ene eee ene nee eee Cobourg, Cenaca....... | Jane 25 1841 | 272 
a sneteres bes m. a pera weidineeh Riptino 100 p|haress| 2 |5:18—S:20 ...........-..... | sseccae 0 Syne pd SMSO SORES RRS ERRREESRONESENRIERS, frm att 23. 1841 | 427 
ee ; ee ngs ok 2 ram Woodruff. ....... 100p barness 2 5:21—5:35 Serres Cts: an io. oath odin aaa | Centreville Course, L.I . May 19, 1841 | 138 
Doce Te anahn eae “rats 4 ~s haa B bamege : 6 25--5:35..........,| Cayuga Chief and Pleasure Boy....-.-.--..--2+-2++ 2000-200 20ee bare — ig ph I..| May 20, 1841 | 138 
wine «| D.g-o--- nes M. Hamill... .... ; emai ae pee yoy > Pe eee eacon Course, N.J.... | Sep. 19, 1842 | 354 
Du .3< beeqeece eset teers James M. Hamill....-.... 400+ 2 ae 9 | 5-19h——8- E hao EE co Oreo wesc errs woes cone cree cose eoseresesscewess OO0e Hunting P 
D ry one eet a : g aes An m Oe oes 1000m saddle. 1 tg Py deals —o Je, Ripton, and Spangle -..-+.----+++-+-++++ 0-20 eee HontingPark Soon Pe Oe 1 is4l at 
yz i Cbco capeaaee Da ce0re aneway ......-.-.-.- a| war 17 —_f- Ser Cn kent ee ee ee. ee ee ee ere ere a. a ere ) Nov. 15. | 
E en per eg c ccce cog] U- - H ram Wuoodrufl.... .... fe bile. tay re i ‘ite. Boman aaet ic cag gs and Tom Thumb Jr...-..-------+---+++++---- met of amy reg 3 ual 
a wee tece cess | “gege ne es nent £200m unk'wn 1 2:40........ Lil A Rae ia ATSC gaan cena eescamdsise | Beacon Course, N.J...., May 6, 1842 121 
Poke neg vile mo |- giaelte| tee eae OO le eee en army Some aa ot Toronto, Onnede ,..~.-| Jenp —. 1968 | 98% 
Grey Bagle.. oc sec aos 8®, Bose! Henry Jones | bemness 5:38—5:34—5:40............ hos. Jefferson.......... ....---- cee ae con Course, N.J....| Apr. 27, 1842 | 102 
Grey Eagle ps sag? Rr A heel 100 s| harness’ | | 2:56—2:56 ................- Game Chicken ... ose teeecerseeseesee++-+| Beacon Course, N.J.... May 14, 1842) — 
is Mcloe . oortge Stee g---- Ww, b we wi ere cccece SY SA el Oe eee A. cdpmumaaammendannneiatins Centreville Course, L.1.. | May i0, 1842) 121 
a gl were ee 4 prs: ‘ p Aaa, I a ay wet eeee 100 s saddle. l 2:57 —2 50—2:54—2:57 _.....| Ephraim Smooth sbi Ah. cop PORNO eer AAR, 504 7 New Orieane, Le... ....| Feb. 9, 1842 614 
Haymeber... ---0---02025 Be sgon| James Magee .-.2---0-0] Se] uok'en | 4 [1ST —AL-M4—38.08-.....| Spal od om ee ne Boncon Course, NJ....|May 9, 1948) 181 
eee eee is ate Petian 500m harness 1 2:41—2:41—2:42—2:36 ...... a ouisville, Kv........- Mar. 26, 1842, 75 
-nnlebaahee ake. ** x: a ne eree sees and | caddie, | 0 (MMIMNAI BOTT EEE FUMIO Lin cc ccccccnccs coco cccccevecccocceseesewons meannee Beacon Course, N.J....| May 14, 1842, — 
toms eee ; ae ie » gm ‘Woodrat eaacess 100 p saddle. 1 Last EE eae Brandywine and Fourth ok July ee ee --++- Centreville Course, L.J..) Apr. 20, 1841 | 90 
Jack Ketchum ..s soso. ‘1 Gand, 3 platammnes dane 5 ee i lo sedaghamnemniaal Soofile and Pleasure Boy << 200 ooo ooo eee esc cane seen eens Sones Conte: NJ. -| Sep: 81, 1008] 866 
Jock ose cere - Ay io ‘sap ttm stag ip Sede sete 600 m wagon. 1 Time not giver Ce a ae ee aa ae Cottage Buy, Dying Sargeant, and Thos. sefferson........ Beacon Course, N.J et rte a “ ony oan 
Lad i isinesue ome ler.m....|C- Carman ....... cece 7 eadd| 9 |5:22— ae. ee ee IOS PESO VOCS COS DESERT CM EROR OD GO IE lle C L.t..| 
Lady Soffolk 202200020 gem. 22| Dovid Beyen 2s "Be adie. | 2 5:82-8:95 642... ...2.-| Brooklyn Mui Bandy mine, Chancellor, Buchel, and Hecvor.-- Cootrevile Course, Li. June 24, 1841) 198 
lo aes 7-2 |petpeee! hy redgntesipets 200 Phares 2 5.21}—5:19}—5:21..........| Dutebman ..... ash sane peahelnomnaneess cone cceeeuss Centreville Course, L.l... May 4, 1841| 126 
ae +P Darid idan oat eeceee 2000 m!saddie. 3 | 7:40$—-7:56 ...............- Dutchman .... ae NERY tmnt Hunting Park Course, Pa | May 10, 1841 | 138 
(a2 Suffolk mere netenceni ee mene Bete ETOP -- on enoin 1250 «| saddle. | 1 | 2:35—2:374 ...........200-. Ce en re a dalechstawudeiennaebetiad Hunting Park Course, mre 15, 1841) 138 
poke Tees [oF - =| BE SATO «0 ~~ 200 p harness! 2 | 5:26$—5:23—5:24........... et ita lain Sa ieee RRR IY eI Bescon Course, NJ... | July 6, 1841 | 233 
pr & > tpn sian 16 -~--| David BAYAN --- weno ere 1000 m | eaddle. | 2 |5:05........-..-..eecceeee- eet seen te etoash ovens pan nsenanee anmenasanse iliac aaa Course, N J.....| July 22, 1841) 246 
sad, Sede en et David = + ta eeee ees = nent: 2 pe nn Arte gel pe RGR ocean. screeched apne ik: GARE ARI oe Re lnpaanEe Ms oe a ee 27, 1841 | 258 
yr d 'k sovcees | ehag- bags t A ons oon - eens 200 p herness| 2 5:37—5:49 ..............4... i —«£ .  . eccusasaecuas entreville Course, LI .|May 9, 1842) 121 
ye — k and Rifle -... eo g. ig kay & H. Elliott.| 200r|berness| 2 |5:19................-.00e oe ona om Rediscn tiene MeN nis ccoceecnienosehh -----| Cambridge ParkCo ‘Mas, Nov. 17, 1842) 468 
Lady toad “gece were eres > segat Willi -~. eereeccceess 400m harness; 1] 2:37—2:45—2:45.......... het Yankee ...... itennday heieatabean celia RAR Hunting Park Course. Pe June 1, 1842) 162 
pe ea aa aaa | Won} ano : NM RAR Me ited +... ._. - -scessausesedadiakaeten CambridgeParkCo ,Mass | Sep. 26, 1942 | 363 
ts. on tit ee. 2 en eae a [eee Z to. GLEE. conn ob Hd £50 M saddle. l 2:50—2:50—2:48. a See Sir John Selita ee en a ae eee Cambridge ParkCo »Mass. Nov. 15, 1842, 468 
Pusch ne Bonne) Fes Wheial oe cccevees 1000m harness 1  2:464—2:49}—2:50.......... in... ... Limdvendpsscadhdivth eases Desaatn, Canada sve +s: Nov. 18, 1841 | 499 
Keser O90 ee aren bi ‘ii Tohn Bay! C1pley .. 12 wane 50 Pp harnese| 2 | 5:32—5:31 ............2.-.- Lady Jane Grey, and phar cet Silla 0 tp aad ae A en ComberdgeParkOo., Mace June 12, 1841 | 198 
Oneida Chief (pecer) eeee| b tees He : ayles.... 2... 2--- 200m junk’wn 1 | 2:36 owatonna < aap e ee re | ae ptdhteauednbedet aaa agers Course, Md..| Oct. 23, 1841) 411 
Pleasure Boy KBE bent S000 tt Severance........ 900 r|saddie.| 3 |7:60—8:04 ................. ell leh ERP OP PIPE EAR GIES New Orleaus, La... ...- Feb. 27, 1842| 30 
Pocshtbdie 2 eee : Baz! Cc a or eet ser? 1000 m | harness | 3 | No time kept je Sale east, Davy Coeskets Pare eeee 95g e tee SSE 188 eee | Beacon Course, 8.3.8: Nov. a3 1841 | 426 
Quabes 2, Serneae Set hor ar ee eo: oe eomenamonne 50r |harness| 1 |2:50}—2:49—2:505.......... Se tees Ce OC cddecsdc cave ns ouds Centreville Course, L.{..| Sep. 15, 1842 | 342 
Geshe: oes ee lee ee. had scar ccccece vy" dite Lnsenbie |S IRM SEEE «0000 c0.0 0000 cee Ne eee ee eee ec a saculieen lll Centreville Course, L.I..| May 13, 1842| 121 
Rete? erie Ph bieace SO veekes .....-.- 202+ 75 |herness| 3 |5:36—5:43 .........---000-- Sele Wied Bok)... ceca cocéunnecéduudaenam Beacon Course, NJ....| Sep 21, 1841 354 
Rivadile A ae fo Benes) illism Wheelan....... Nah & lecddtes. | @ TOBI=-OE ..... << -0cecene Earl, Betsey Baker eT eer RNS Course, N.J....| Sep 29, 1841 | 367 
Revetige "ict Tighe eS a Born! ane, Young -....---- 75 P ‘harness 2 |5-44—5:59 ................| Orphan Boy and Vir rad SUMEMES <2 20 cero cese esos does sseosess ‘Centreville Course, L I .| May 18, 1841) 138 
Ne aS el oe ee Oe ee among gees 75p|saddie.| 2 | 5:43—5:55 ...............-.- Minerva ard Orphan Bo Feeney: ennat Aon memen NN ORE Course, N.J....| Sep. 28, 1841 | 367 
Rineen we ae I | SePeRy eee a - woon coes 100 P| saddle. | 2 |5:31—5:30 .... Revenge and Madi Y nee e een een n eee ee ee eee cess eeee-++-| Beacon Course, N.J....| Sep. 28, 1841 | 367 
Rita oo 2e7e coe ecrsvesce br. §----! Hiram Woodruff. . sain Maeliialaane 75 pe! saddle.| 2 §:23—5:214 pms idlitas nba: Brandy wine and Heet aT eee Te ee kh ee Hurting Park Course, Pa | June l, 1842] 174 
Ri, ial Fee ses tao a Gare Hiram Woodruff. ....... 100 P| saddie.| 2 | 5:21—5:144 AOS eee oe Brandywine and mas 1, © Se ee eer er ee | Centreville Course, L.I..| May 20, 1841) 138 
Sine ot eee wees eres eens r. g--.- Thomas ET 350s! harness 2 5 a——— Brandy wine and Post _— ee a Beacon Course, N.J....| June 22, 1841) 198 
R:nton we foe ea OF. g---- Thomas Moore 22 SHO AAO 750 s | harness | 2 |6:31—G:24 ....... hl flr Duchess pa Roan \ I Seaaeagenaanens ears gegen Course, N J.... Sep. 21. 1841 | 354 
Ranson Sree br. g....| Hiram Woodruff. ....... 200 P| saddle. | 2 | 5:18—5.21 ..... ariel Slhos Quaker. .... <p testing POON EP NE | HuntiogPark Course, Pa | Oct. 25, 1841 | 411 
sce BRE RI or. g...-| Hiram Woodroff........ ee lien! Sie Quaker and geeaeimmeseviesonde eye +> Ute =i Din tsciise allt ea Pa | Oct. 15, 1841] 411 
ot Som pee ee oS: Baese Hirem Woodruff........ 300 p|harness| 2 |5:07—5:15—5:17............| Lady Suffolk blithe siti VERO EEL! Beacon Course, N.J-.../Nov. 1, 1841 | 426 
~ne- Gogh ie. |. be. g---- Hiram Woodruff........ 200 r| harness | 2 |5:16—6:22 -.2. 22. .e ecco ee Sen dae Wlikeete 023.505 -aasee aos apaewre Hunting Park Course, Pa | May 31, 1842) 162 
Sa. rT ae oe Se ag Woodruff. ......- 1000m|harress! 2 | 5:10—5:14} ...... oer "| Confidence. . ashington..........---++--+-+-+++++-+++--+-| Eagle Co , Trenton, N-J.| June 16, 1842) 207 
Bite) ts ee ee mi g--..| Thomas Mocre ......... 1500rdcs| harness | 3 |8:00—7:564 ........---- 00+ ee Mit cence a 90S noo cde. hae apseneee | Centreville Course, L.I..| July 19, 1842 | 246 
Riek. eee nh sige Sea ae 2500 m | harness| 2 5: 164— :20 are enema Confidence... Pe nS eT eee ee were Oversee, N.J....| Ang. 1, 1842 | 270 
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SCROPE ON SALMON FISHING.* 


We have here a work of great beauty in a pictorial and typographical point 
of view, and one which abounds with practical mformation regarding the bolder 
branches of the “*geutie art.” Mr. Scrope conveys tu us, in an agreeable and 
lively manner, the results of his more than twenty years’ experience as an an- 

ler in ovr great border river; and baving now successfully il'ustrated, both 
with pen and pencil, two of the most exciiing of all sporting recreations—deer- 
stalking and salmon-fishing—he may henceforward repose himself upon the 
mountain side, or by the murmuring waters, with the happy consciousness of 
having not only followed the bent of his own inclinations, but contributed to 
the amusement and instruction of a numervus class of his fellow-creatures. 
The present volume consists of no dry didatic dissertations on ean art unteacha- 
ble by written rules, and in which, without long and often dear brought expe- 
rience, neither precept nor example will avai! ; but it contains a sufficiency of 
sagacious practical advice, and is enlivened by the narration of numerons ang- 
ling adventures, which bring out, with force and spirit, the essential character 
of the sport in question. : 

Great advances have been recently made in our knowledge of the sea-going 
Salmonide. Indeed, all the leading facts of primary importance in the history 
of their first development and final growth are now distinctly known, and have 
lately been laid before the public in the form both of original memoirs in Our 
scientific journals, and the transactions of learned societies, and of more popu- 
lar abstracts in various literary woiks. We ourselves discussed the subject in 
this Magazine, with our accustomed clearness, & couple of months ago ; and 
we shall therefore not here enter into the now no longer vexed question of the 
nature of parr and smolts—all doubt and disputation regarding the actual origin 
and family alliance of these fry, their descent from and eventual conversion into 
grilse and salmon, being finally set at rest to the satisfaction of every reasona- 
ble and properly instructed mind. We consider it, however, as a good or 
of the natural sagacity and observant disposition of our present author, that 
he should have come to the same conclusion several years ago, regarding the 
habits and history of salmon fry, as that so successfully demonstrated by Mr. 
Shaw. Mr. Scrope dwells with no unbecoming pertinaci'y on this point ; but 
he shows historically, while fully admitting the importance and originality of 
that ingenious observer's experimental proceedings, that he had, in the course 
of his own private correspondence and conversation, called the attention of Mr. 
Kennedy of Dunore as a legislator, and of Sir David Brewster as a skilled inter- 
preter of natural phenomena, to various facts corresponding to those which have 
been since so skilfully detailed by Mr. Shaw. nel 

Our author, though well acquainted with the sporting capabilities of all parts 
of Scotland, here confines himself to the lower portions of the Tweed, more 
than twelve miles of which he has rented at different times. We in some 

measure regret that one so able to inform us, from his extensive experiences 
regardirg the nature and localities of the first-rate though rather precarious 
angling for Salmon which may be obtained in the northern parts of Scotland, 
should not bave contrived to include an account of the more uproarious | High 
land streams and placid lakes frequented by this princely species. With all 
our admiration for the flowing Tweed, of which we have fondly traced the 
early feeble voice— ‘a fitful sound 

Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mourd, 

Unfruitfal solitudes, that seem'd t’ upbraid 

The sun in heaven !” ake 
until, through many an intermediate scene of infinitely varied beauty, the ex- 
panded waters— 

“Gilding in silence with unfettered sweep, 

Beneath an ampler sky, a region wide 

Is open’d round them: hamlets, towers, and towns, 

And blue-topp’d hills behold them from afar :”’ 


we should still have rejoiced to find a twin volume devoted to those wilder and 
more desolate scenes by which the northern angler is encompassed. Mean- 
while we accept with pleasure our author’s “ Days and Nights” upon the 
d. 

pp ae ascend from the sea, and enter this fine river, in greater or less 
abundance, during every period of the year, becoming more plentifal as the 
summer advances, provided there is a sufficiency of rain both to enlarge and 
discolor the water, and thus enable the fish to pass more securely those rippling 
shallows which so freduently occur between the deeper streams. 

“‘ The salmon,” says Mr. Scorpe, “ travels rapidly, so that those which leave 
the sea, and go up the Tweed on Saturday night et twelve o'clock, after 
which time no nets are worked till the Sabbath is past, are found and taken 
on the following Monday near St. Busweil’s—a distence, es the river witds, 
of about forty miles. This I have frequently ascertained by experience. When 


the strength uf the current in a spate is considered, and also the sinuous course | 


a salmon must take in order to avoid the strong rapide, their power of ewim- 
ming must be considered as extraordinary..'"—P. 10 

We do not clearly see, and should have been glad had the author stated, 
in what manner he ascertained that his St. Boswell's fish had not escaped the 
sweeping semicircles of the lower nets some days previous. We admit that 
there is a great deal of Sabbath desecration committed by salmon, but we also 
know that they travel upwards, though in smaller number and with greater risk, 
during all the other days of the week ; and we are curious to understand how 
any angler, however accomplished, can carry his skill in physiognomy to such 
perfection, as to be able to look a fish in the face on Monday morning, and de- 
cide that it had not left the sea till the clock struck twelve on the Saturday night 
preceding. 

** As salmon,” our author continues, “ are suppused to enter a river merely 
for the purposes of spawning, and as that process does not take place vatil 
September, one cannot well account for their appearing in the Tweed and else- 
where as early as February and March, seeing that they lose in weight and con- 
dition daring their continuance in fresh water. Some think it is to get rid of 

the sea louse; but this supposition must he set aside, when it is known that 
t his insect adheres only to a portion of the newly run fish which are in best con- 
dition. I think it more probable that they are driven from the coasts near the 
river by the numerous enemies they encounter there, such as porpoises and 
seals, which devour them in great quantities. However this may be, they re- 
main in the fresh water till the spawning months commence.” —P. 10. 

We cannot think that a great instinctive movement which seems, although 
with a widely extended range in respect to time, to pervade the entire mass of 

salmon along our universal shores, should in any way depeud upon so casual 
an occurrence as an onslaught by seals and porpoises, or that fear rather than 
love should force them to seek the ‘ pastoral melancholy” of the upper streams 
and tributaries. Tat seals are destructive to salmon, and all other fishes which 
frequent our shores or enter estuaries, is uzdoubted ; but we have no proof be- 
yond the general allegation, that porpoises pursue a corres nding prey Our 
own researches certainly lead to an opposite conclusion. he ordinary food of 
the cetacea, notwithstanding their enormous bulk, is minute in size, and we 


- have never been informed, on good authority—that is, on direct testimony— 


that even herrings have ever been detected in the stomach of a porpoise. Yet 
we have careful notes of the dissection of these creatures, taken from speci- 
mens slaughtered in the midst of millions of herrings; and those notes show 
that the minute food with which the sea was swarming, acd which formed the 
sustenance for the time of the smaller fishes, also constituted the food of the 
Cetacea, which were merely gamboliog through the herring shoals. 

It is certainly, however, difficult tu explain the motives by which the early 
spring salmon are actuated in ascending rivers, seeing that they never spawa 
till autumn at the soonest. We must remember, at the same time, that they 
sre fresh water fishes, bora and bred in our own translucent streams, and that 
they have an undoubted right to endeavor to return there when it suits their 
Own inclination. It may be, that although the ocean forms their favorite feed- 
ing-ground, and their increase of size and continuance in bigh condition depend 
upon certain marine attributes, which, of course, tbey can find only in the sea, 
yet the healthy development of their epawn requires s long-continued residence 
in running waters. We have ascertained, by experiment, that the ova of sal- 
mon, after being deposited, will make no progress in still water ; and we cannot 
illustrate this portion of the subject better than by transcribing a paragraph from 
& letter, addressed to us in, spring, (Lith April, 1843,) by Mr. Andrew Young, 
of Invershin, the manager of the Duke of Sutherland's extensive salmon fish- 
eries in the north of Scotland: ‘You are aware that it has been asserted by 
some of our wisest doctors, that salmon spawn in the sea and lochs, as well as 
to rivers. However, as doctors are proverbially allowed to differ, [ have this 
winter been trying to test the fact in the following manner: at the same time 
that I deposited the spawn from which I made my other experiments, I also 
placed a basket of the same spawn, with equal care, in a pool of pure still 
water from the river Shin ; and { soon found that, while that which was placed 
in the running pools was regularly progressing, every particle put into the still 
water was as visibly degenerating, so that, by the time the spawn in the running 
Pools was alive, that in the still water was arotten mass. I must therefore say, 
from the above experiment, that rivers and running streams are the places fixed 

nature fur salmon to hatch their young.” ‘1 would also,” says our cor- 
respondent in a subsequent portion of his letter, “‘ mention an additional experi- 
ment on another point. It has been very generally asserted that intense frost 
woes the spawn of salmon ; and io this opinion | was myself, in some mea- 
Sea But as nothing but truth will stand a proper test, [ turned my 
il we © this subject also. During the time of our severest frost, I took a 

et Of spawn, and placed it in a stream, where for three days it continued a 
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froaen mass among the ice. I then placed the basket again in the ronning 
pond from whence it had been teken, and carefully watched the effect. I founc 
that, although the exposure to extreme cold had somewhat retarded the pro- 
gressive growth, it had not in the slightest degree destroyed vitality. Tam 
therefore satisfied, that unless frost goes the length of drying up the s pawning 
beds altogether, it does not harm the spawn, further than by retarding its growth 
during the actual continuance of excessive cold. Thus fry are longer of hatch- 
ing in a severe winter, than during an open one with little frost.” 

When salmon first ascend the Tweed, they are brown upon the back, fat, and 
in high condition. During the prevalence of cold weather they lie in deep and 
easy water, but as the season advances, they draw into the great rough streams, 
taking up their stations where they are likely to be least observed. But there 
the wily wand of the practiced angler casts its gaudy lure, and  Kinmont 
Willie,” “Michael Scott,” or ‘Tue Lady of Mertoun,” (three killing flies.) 
darting deceitfully within their view, a sudden longe !s made—sometimes scarce- 
ly visible by outward signs—as often accompanied by a watery heave, and a 
flash like that of an auroraborealis—and downward, upward, vuward, s twenty- 
pounder darts away with lightning speed, while the rapid reel gives out that 
heart-stirring sound so musical to an angler’s ear, and thar which none accords 
so well with the hoerser murmur of the brawling stream ; till at last after many 
an alternate hope and fear, the glittering prize turns up his silvery unresisting 
broads:de, in meek submission to the merciless gaff. 

Many otherwise well-principled persons believe that little more is required 
in angling than the exercise of patience. Place a merely patient man, ac- 
quainted only with pedestrian movements, upon a strong-headed horse deter- 
mined to win, and give him the start at a steeple-chase, with Lord Waterford 
not far behind, and it will be seen before he has crossed much country, whether 
patience is always as usefu! as it is praiseworthy. Place the same patient 
man, if he happens to have been picked up alive, and eventually recovers, 
in the midst of a roaring and rock-bound river, and suppose him (a thing we 
confess, in his case, not quite conceivable,) to have hooked a twenty-pound sal- 
mon at the tail of the stream, just where it subsides inte some vast, almost 
fathomless, and far-extended poo!, and that this said salmon, being rather of a 
restless disposition, and moreover somewhat disquieted by feeling an unaccus- 
tomed barb in his cheek or tongue, takes his 300 yards down the deep water at 


him most of the preceding Suuday to ascend, after many a sinewy but unsuc- 
cessful spring! Will patience avail aman anything in such a perdicament, 
when he ought rather to run like an Arab, or dive like a dolphin, ‘* splash, 
splash, toward the sea,” notwithstanding the chance of his breaking bis neck 
amung the rocks, or being drowned while trying to round a craig which he can- 


morning, when he came to Kingswell Lees 

‘“* Now every one knows that Kingswell Lees, in fisherman's phrase, fishes 
off land; so there [ stood on terra dura, among the rocks that dip down to the 
water's edge. Having executed one or two throws, there comes me a vora 


Sharply did [ strike the caititf; whereat he rolled round disdainful, meking a 
whirl in the water of prodigious circumference : it was not exactly Charybdis, 
or the Maeletroom, but rather more like the wave occasioned by the sudden 
turning of a man.of-war's boat. Being hooked, and having by this time set his 
nose peremptorily down the stream, he flashed and whizzed away like a rocket 
My situation partook of the nature of a surprise. Being on a rucky shore, and 
having had a bad start, [ lost ground at first considerab'y ; but the reel sang 
out joyously, and yielded a liberal length of line, that saved me from the dis- 
grace of being broke. I got on the best pace [ was able, and was on good 
ground just as my line was nearly all run out. As the powerful! animal darted 
through Meg's Hole, I was just able to step back and wind up a few yards of 
line; but he still went at a killing pace, and when he came near to Melrose 
bridge, he evinced a distressing preference for passing through the further arch, 
in which case my line would have been cut by the pier. My heart sunk with 
apprehension, for he was near the opposite bank. Purdie, seeing this, with 
great preserce of mind, took up some stones from the channel, and threw them 
one by one between the fish and the said opposite bank. This naturally brought 
Master Salmo somewhat nearer, but still, fora few moments, we had a doubt- 
ful struggle for it. At length, by lowering the head of the rod, anc thus not 
having so much of the ponderous weight of the fish to encounter, I towed him 
a little sideways; and so advancing toward me with propitious fin, he shot 
through the arch nearest me 

“* Deeply immersed, I dashed after him as best I might; and arriving on the 
other side of the bridge, I foundered out upon dry land and continued the chase 
The salmon, ‘right orgillous and presumptive,’ still kept the strength of the 
stream, and abating nothing of its vigor, went swiftly down the whirls; then 
through the Boat shtel, and over the shallows, till he came to the throat of the 
Elm wheel, down which he darted amain. Owing to the bad ground, the pace 
here became exceedingly distressing. I contrived to keep company with my 
fish, still doubtful of the result, till l came to the bottom of the long cast in 
question, when he still showed fight, and sought the shallow below. Unhappily 
the alders prevented my following by land, and [ was compelled to take water 
again, which slackened my speed. But the stream soon expanding, and the 
current diminishing, my fish likewise travelled more slowly ; so J gave a few 
sobs and recovered my wind a little, gathered up my line, and tried to bring him 
to terms. But he derided my efforts, and dashed off for another burst, tri- 
umphant. Not far below lay the rapids of the Slaughterford : he would soon 
gain them at the pace he was going : that was certain—see, he is there already ! 
But I back out again upon dry land, nothing loath, and have a fair race with bim 
Sore work itis. I am a pretty fair runner, as has often been testified ; but his 
velocity is surprising. On, on, still he goes, ploughing up the water like a 
steamer. ‘Away with you, Charlie! quick, quick, man—quick for your life! 
Loosen the boat at the Cauld Pool, where we shall soon be,’ and so indeed we 
were, when [ jumped into the said craft, still having good hold of my fish. 

‘The Tweed is here broad and deep, and the salmon at lergth had become 
somewhat exhausted; he still kept in the strength of the stream, however, 
with his nose seawards, and hung heavily. At last he comes near the surface 
of the water. See how he shakes his tail and digs downwards, seeking the 
deep profound that he will never gain. His motions become more short and 
feeble: he is evidently doomed, and his race wellrigh finished Drawn into the 
bare water, and not approvicg of the extended cleek, he makes another swift 
rush, und repeats his effort each time that he is towed tothe shallows. At 
length he is cleeked in earnest, and hauled to shore; he proves one of the 
gray-skall newly rua, and weighs eomewhast above twenty pounds. The hook 
ig not in his mouth, but in the outside of it ; in which case a fish being able to 
respire freely, always shows extraordinary vigor, and generally sets his head 
down the stream. 

* During the whole period of my experience in fishing, though I have had 
sume sharp encounters, yet I never knew any sport equal to this. I am out of 
breath even now, whenever I think of it. I will trouble any surveyor to mea- 
sure the distance from the Kingswell Lees, the starting spot, above Melrose 
bridge, to the end of the Cauld Pool, the death place, by Melrose church, and 
tell me how much less it is than a mile and three quarters—I say, [ will trouble 
him to do so; and let him be a lover of the angle, that he may rather increase 
than diminish the distance, as in good feeling and respect for the craft it be- 
hooves hin to do.”"—P. 174. 

On the subject of salmon leaps, most of us have both heard and seen much 
that was neither new nor true. Mr. Yarrell, a cautious, unimaginative man, 
accustomed to quote Shakspeare as if the bard of Avon bad been some quiet 
country clergyman whu had taken his share in compiling the statistical account 
of Scotland, confines their saltatorial powers only within ten or twelve perpen- 
dicular feet. We hold, with Mr. Scrope, that even thisis probably much be- 
yond the mirk. He thinks he never saw a salmon spring out of the water 
above five feet perpendicular. 

“ There is a cauld at the mouth of the Leader water where it falls into the 
Tweed, which salmon never could spring over; this cauld [ have lately had 
measured by a mason most carefully, and its height varies from five and a half 
to six feet from the level above to the level below it, according as the Tweed, 
into which the Leader falls, is more or less affected by the rains. Hundreds of 
salmon formerly attempted to spring over this low cauld, but none could ever 
achieve the leap; so that a salmon in the Leader water was formerly a thing 





unheard of. The proprietors of the upper water have made an opening in this 
cauld of late years, giving the owner of the mill some recompense, so that sal- 
mon now ascend freely. Large fish can spring much higher than small ones ; 
but their powers are limited or augmented according to the depth of water 
they spring from. They rise rapidly from the very bottom to the surface of 
the water, by rowing and sculling as it were with fins and tail, and this power- 
ful impetus bears them upwards in the air. It is probably owing te a want of 
sufficient depth in the pool below the Leader water cau'd, that prevented the 
fish from clearing it; because { know an instance where salmon have cleared 
a cauld of six feet belonging to Lord Sudley, who lately caused it to be mea- 
sured for my satisfaction, though they were but few out of the numerous fish 
that attempted it that were able todo so. [ conceive, however, that very large 
tish could leap much higher."—P. 12. 

We believe that a good deal of the contrariety of opinion which prevails on 
this subject, arises from anglers and other men confounding an inclined plane 
with a perpendicular height. Salmon will assuredly overcome a prodigious 
force of descending water—a roaring turmoil, which presents from below the 
aspect of a fall, but consists in reality of separate ledges massed together into 
one, when * floods lift up their voices.” We are sorry to say, however, that 








* A successful salmon-fly so named. 


a single run, and then goes helter-skelter over a cataract, which had oceupied 


SS i, 
the entire practice of angling is pervaded by a system of inaccuracy, exagye. 
ration, and self-deceit, which is truly humiliating. There is consequen:, . ‘ 
period in the life of a young person which ought to be more sedulou-|y Sn io 
intended by parents and guardians, than that in which he is first allowed - 
plant bimself by the rivers of waters. The most wonderful feature, however, 
in the leaping of salmon is not so much the height to which they spring, as the 
ease, elegance, and certainty, with which, while ascending smal! cataract: the 
make their upward movements. For example, near Oykel bridge in Sutherland 
there is a rocky interruption to the more ordinary current of the river, where 
the water is contained, as it were, in stages of puts or little ca'drons, over the 
lo wer edge of each of which it dances downwards in the form of a short per. 
pendicular fall. 

From a neighboring bank by the river side, the movements of the aspirin 
fish may be distinctly seen. When a grilse has made his way to the foot of 
one of these falls, (which he never could have ascended before, althou gh he 
must have descended it in childhood on his seaward way,) without a moment's 
doubt or hesitation he darts intothe air, and throws himself beadforemost into 
the little basin above, to the bottom of which he instantly descends. Nothing 
can be more curious than the air of nonchalence with which they drop into 
these watery chambers, as if they knew their dimensions to an inch, aud had 
been in the habit of sleeping in them every night. Now, from what hes been 
ascertained of the natural history of the species, although the adult salmon of 
the Oykel must have previously made the leap at once before, no fresh run 
grilse could haveever done so; and yet, during snitable weather in the sum. 
mer season, they are sometimes seen springing along with al] the grace and 
agility of a troop of voltigeurs. Their object of course is to rest thenselves 
fora short time, before leaping into the second range from the ground floor 
But this innocen: intention is too often interfered with; for a sharp-:ighted 
Highlander, stationed on the bank above, immediately descends with landin " 
net in hand, and scoops them out of their natural caldron, with a view to ther 
being speedily transferred to another of more artificial structure—the chief 
difference, however, consisting in the higher temperature of the water. 

6 Salmon,” says Mr. Scrope, * are led by instinct to select such places for 
depositing their spawn as are the least likely to be affected by the floods 
| These are the broad parts of the river, where the water runs swift and shallow, 
and has a free passage over an even bed. There they either select an old 
spawning place, a sort of trough left in the channel, or form a fresh one 
They are not fond of working in new loose channels, which would be liable to 





not clamber over’ Let us hear Mr. Scrope’s account of his third cast, one fine 


cious fish, and makes a startling dash at ‘Meg with the muckle mouth.’* | 


| be removed by a slight flood, to the destruction of their spawn. The spawn. 
_ ing bed is made by the female. Some have fancied that the elongation of the 
| lower jaw in the male, which is somewhat in the form a crook, is designed by 
nature to enable him to excavate the spawning trough. Certainly it is difficult 
| to divine what may be the use uf this véry ugly excrescence ; but observation 
| has proved that this idea is a fallacy, and that the male never ass'sts in making 
the spawning place: and, indeed, if ke did so he could not possibly make use 
of the elongation in question for that purpose, which springs from the lower 
jaw, and bends inwards towards the throat. When the female commences 
making her spawning bed, she generally comes after sunset, and goes off in 
| the morning, she works up the yravel with her snout, her head pointing against 
the stream, as my fisherman has clearly and unequivocally witnessed, and she 
arranges the position of the loose gravel with her tail. When this is cone, the 
male makes his appearance in the evenings, according to the usage of the (e- 
male. Loy then remains close by her, on the side on which the water is deep- 
est.’—P. 15 

During this crisis trout collecf below to devour such portions of the spawn 
as float down the river, and parr are frequently seen hovering in and around 
the trough. All these parr are salmon fry of the male sex, in a state of matu- 
rity; and if the old gentleman chances to be killed, or driven away, without 
having provided an assistant and successor, the “ two-year olds” perform the 
fanciious of paternity. This circumstance, though overlooked by modern na- 
turalists till the days of Shaw (not the old compiling doctor of the British Mu- 
seum, but the more practical “‘ keeper” of Dromlanrig,) was known and de- 
scribed by Willoughby in the seventeenthcentury. ‘* To demonstrate the fact,” 
says the more recent observer, “in January, 1837, I took a female salmon, 
weighing fourteen pounds, from the spawning bed, from whence I also took a 
male parr, weighing one ounce and a half, with the milt of which I impregnated 
a quantity of her ova, and placed the whole in a private pond, where, to my 
great astonishment, the process succeeded in every respect as it had done with 
the ova which had been impregnated by the adult male salmon, and exhibited, 
from the first visible appearance of the embryo fish, up to their assuming their 
migratory dress, the utmost health and vigor.” 

So serious is the destruction of the spawn and fry of salmon, both by sea 
and fresh-water trout, that the Duke of Sutherland’s manager would willingly, 
were it possible, extirpate the entire breed of these fish. ‘ They commence,” 
he informs us, in a letter of the 15th May. 1843, “the moment the salmon 
begin to deposit their spawn, and in the course of the spawning season they 
devour an immense quantity of ova. Indeed, at all other times of the year, 
they feed on the fry of salmon, and continue their destruction till the day the 
smolts leave the rivers. Ihave often cut up trout, and got smolts in their 
stomach ; and last week a trout was opened in Mr. Buist’s fish yard with four 
full-grown smolts in its belly. From these and other similar occurrences, you 
may judge to what extent this destruction is carried on, in the course of a sin- 
gle year, in such a river as our Oyke!, where I have killed seven hundred trout 
at a single haul.” We understand that, some years ago, when Mr. Trap (a 
most appropriate name,) the fishmonger in Perth, had the Dupplin cruives, he 
got about 400 whitlings (or sea-trout) in one day, all of them gorged to the 
throat with salmon fry. The sea-trout of Sutherlandshire, like those of the 
Nith and the Annan, almost all belong to the species named Salmo trutta by 
naturalists. They scarcely ever exceed, indeed rarely attain to, a weight of 
five pounds ; and such as go beyond that weight, and range upwards from eight 
to twelve pounds, are generally found to pertain to Salmo erioz, the noted bull- 
trout of the Tweed. The great grey sea trout of the river Ness, which some- 
times reaches the weight of eighteen pounds, we doubt not, also belongs to the 
species last named. It is rare in the waters of the Tay. 

That salmon return with great regularity to the river in which they were 
originally bred, is now well known. Mr. Scrope, however, thinks that they do 
not invariably do so, but will ascend other rivers during spawning time, if they 
find their own deficient in bulk of water. Thus many Tweed salmon are 
caught in the Forth (a deep and sluggish stream,’ and a successful fishing there 
is nsually accompanied by a scarce one in the Tweed. Yet we know that they 
will linger long, during periods of great drought, in those mingled waters where 
the sea ‘comes and gangs,” as was well seen in the hut ard almost rainless 
summer of 1842, when the Berwick fishings were abundant, but those of Kelso 
and the upper streams extremely unproductive. The established fact, how- 
ever, that grilse and salmon, under ordinary natural circumstences, do cer- 
tainly return to their native beds, is one of great practical importance, because 
it permits the plan of peopling barren rivers by the deposition of impregnated 
spawn carried from more fruitful waters. It ought to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, in relation to this latter point, that these waters must possess, in a con- 
s'derable measure, the same natural attributes which characterize the voluntary 
haunts of salmon. If they do not do so, although the frv breed there will in 
all probability return thither from the sea as grilse, yet the breeding process 
will be carried on at first feebly, and then inefficiently, till the species finally 
becomes extinct. The same ‘observatiuns, of course, apply to trout. It has 
been proposed, we believe by Sir W. F. Mackenzie of Gairloch, to apply the 
principle of one set of Mr. Shaw's experiments to the improvement of moor- 
land lochs, or others, in which the breed of trout may be inferior, by carrying 
the ova of a better end richer flavored variety from another locality. Now, in 
this well-intentioned scheme, we think there is some confusion of cause and 





effect It is the natural difference in food, and other physieal features and at- 
tributes, betweeu the two kinds of lochs in question, which causes or is inti- 
mately connected with the difference in the fleshy condition of their finny in- 
habitants ; and unless we can also change the characters of the surrounding 
country, and the bed of the watery basin, we shall seek in vain to people ‘the 
margins of our moorish floods” with delicate trout, lustrous without and red of 
hue within, in room of those inky-coated, muddy-tasted tribes, “ indigenw an 
advectz,"’ which now dwell witbin our upland pools. 

It has been asserted by some that salmon will dwell continuously, and even 
breed, in fresh water, although debarred all access to the sea. ‘* Near Kat- 
trineberg,” says Mr. Lloyd, in his work on the field-sports of the north of Eu- 
rope, “there is a valuable fishery for salmon, ten or twelve thousand of these 
fish being taken annually. These salmon are bied in a lake, and, in conse- 
quence of cataracts, cannot have accessto the sea. They are small in size, 
and inferior in flavor. The year 1820 furnished 21,817.” We confess we 
cannot credit this account of fresh water (sea-debarred) salmon, but supposé 
there must be some mistake regarding the species. Everything that we kaow 
of the habits and history, the growth and migrations, of these fish in Briteia, 
is Opposed to its probability. r. Young bas conclusively ascertained that, at 
least in Scotland, not only does their growth, after the assumption of the sil- 
very state, take place solely in the sea, but that they actually decrease 19 
weight from the period of their entering the rivers; and Mr. Scrope himself, 
(see pp. 27, 30,) although he quotes the passage without protest, seems of the 
same Opinion. Besides, with their irrepressible instinctive inclination to de- 
scend the rivers during spring when young, we don't believe that the cataract 
in question would prevent their doing so, although it might aseuredly hinder 
their return in summer, in which case the Katirinéberg breed would soon be- 
come extinct, even supposing that they hadever had existence. The alleged 





fact, however, is well worthy of more accurate observance and explicit explana- 


tion than have yet been bestowed upon it by the Scandinavian naturalists. 
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We are iwfurmed that Me, ge Dormer of Stone Mills, in the parish of 
Bridport, put a female salmon, which measured twenty inches, and was caught 
in the mill-dam, into @ small well, where it remained twelve years, and at 
length died in the year 1842. “The well measured only five feet by two feet 
four inches, and there wae only filteen inches depth of water.” We should 
have been well pleased to have been told of the size of the fish when it died, 


in addition to that of the prison in which it dwelt, for otherwise the fact itself. 


is of less consequence * We presume its rate of growth would be extremely 
slow, although we do not agree with Mr. Young in the opinion already quoted, 
that salmou actually decrease in dimensions on entering the fresh water. We 
doubt not they decrease in weight. and probably also in circumference ; but 
their bones and organic structure are assuredly enlarged, and themse:ves length- 
ened, in such a way as to fit their general form for a rapidly increased develop- 
ment, 80 soon as they again rejoice in the fattening influences of the salubrious 
sea. 

Our author next refers to a rather curious subject, which has not yet suffi- 
ciently attracted the notice of naturalists, and the phenomena of which (at 
least their final causes) have not been explained by physiological inquirers 
That fishes assume, in a great degree, the color of the chanrel over which they 
lie, is kouwo to many practical observers. We have ourselves frequently 
frightened small flounders from their propriety with our shoe-po.nts, while ang 
ling near the mouths of rivers, and so exactly did their color accord with the 
shingle beneath our feet, that we could not detect their presence but by their 
own betrayiog movements, Such; however, as happened to glide toward, and 
settle on, a portion of the bed of different color from the rest, continued per- 
ceptible for a short time; but they too seemed speedily to disappear, although 
we afterwards discovered that they had not stirred an inch, but had merely 
changed their tint to that of the particular portion of the basin of the stream 
to which they had removed. Every angler knows, that there is not only a dif- 
ference in the color of trovts in different streams, but that different though al- 
most adjoining portions of the same river, if distinguished by some diversity of 
character in respect to depth, current, or clearness, wil! yield him fish of vary- 
ing hue. We know not to what extent these, and similar phenomena, are fa- 
miliar to Sir David Brewster; but we willingly admit, that in order to attain 
to their clearer comprehension, the facts themselves must be investigated by 
one who, like that accomplished philosopher, is conversant with those branches 
of physical science to which they are related. They unfortunatety lie beyond 
the range of our own optics, but Mr. Scrope’s practical mnprovement of the 
subject Is as follows :— ‘ 

‘‘T would recommend any one who wishes to show his day's sport in the pink 
of perfection, to keep his trouts in a wet cloth, so that, on his return home, he 
may exhibit them to his admiring friends, and extract from them the most ap. 
proved epithets and exclamations, taking the praise bestowed upon the fish as 
a particular compliment to himself.”—P. 56. 

Although, as we have said, salmon soonest ascend the warmest rivers, they 
are alleged to spawn earhest in the colder ones. Thus Mr. Scrope informs us. 
that in the shallow mountain streams which poor into the Tay, near i's source. 
the fish spawn much earlier than those in the main bed of that magnificent river, 
and he quotes the following sentiments of the late John Crerar, head fisherman 
and forester to the Duke of Athole, on the subject :— 

“There are,” said John, ‘two kinds of creatures that I am well acquainted 
with—the one a land animal, the other a water one—the red deer and the sal- 
mon. in October the deer ruts, and the salmon spawns, The deer begins 
soonest, high up among the hills, particularly in frosty weather; so does the 
salmon begin to spawn earlier in frosty weather than in soft. The master hart 
would keep all the other harts from the hind. if he could; and the male salmon 
would keep all the other males from the female, if he was able.”—P 60. 

We do not think, however, that Mr. Scrope’s comparative reference to the 
upper and lower portions of the Tay affords a satisfactory or conclusive test. 
The higher parts of almost all rivers (including their tributaries) constitute the 
favorite spawning places, from other causes than “‘ by reason of the cold ,”’ and 
the question shou!d be tried, not by comparing two different districts of the 
same river, but all the portions of one river, with the entire course of another 
of dissimilar character. The exceptive clause in Mr, Loch’s proposed act in 
favor of the river Ness, certainly stood upou the supposition of that river being 
an early one for the breeding salmon, as well as the new run winter fish ; for it 
eoacis not only that the Ness should open more than a month earlier than its 
neighbors, but also that it shall close more than a mon'h beforethem. This 
latter restriction would of course be useless and impolitic, if the parent fish 
were not conceived to be about to spawn. But it should also be borne in mind, 
that the same causes (such as the extent and depth of feeding lakes) which 
produce a higher temperature in winter, cause a lower one in summer and the 
earlier part of autumn, and that shallow upland streams are warmer during the 
Jatter periods than those which flow from deeper and more affluent sources. 
We believe that the fish of all rivers spawn soonest on the higher portions of 
their water courses, whether these be comparatively warm or cold. The ear- 
liest individuals are in general such as have escaped the nets and other acci- 
dents below, and have made their watery way in good time to proper spawning 
places. In several rivera with which we are acquainted, a great majority of 
the breeding fish ascend in August and September. But many of those which 
make their appearance in July, would be early spawners if they were allowed 
to escape the various dangers which beset their path in !ife—almost all the sal- 
mon of that month being captured by one means or another. Mr. Young, iv 
our MS. notes already quoted, states, in regard to the range of the breeding 

season, that he has seen salmon perfectly full of spawn, ascending the rivers 
in October, November, December, January, and February. Now the fish of 
the last-named month may have spawncd as late as March, although our corres- 
pondent adds that he has never seen fish on the spawning beds later than Feb- 
ruary, nor earlierthan September. He has seen them in the ect of spawning 
in these and all the intermediate months. 

As we have said above, the greater part of these breeders ascend in August 
and September, and the throng of the spawning process takes place in Novem- 
ber and December. The earlier spawning begins in September with only a 
few pairs, generally grilse ; and from that period the numbers increase till the 
first week of December, when the operation has attained its height. It then 
gradually decreases until February, when perhaps only a few pairs are seen at 
work. Mr. Young informs us, that sea-trout are seen spawning a week earlier 
than salmon. He does not mean that all grilse spawn before salmon begin, 
but that they are observed working a week before the latter have commenced. 

But we ere making slow progress with our intended exposition of Mr. 
Scrope’s beautiful and instructive volume. Although salmon and salmon 
streams form the subject and ‘‘ main region of his song,” he yet touches truth- 
fully, albeit with brevity, upon the kindred nature of sea trout, which are of 
two species—the salmon-trout end the bull-trout. The fry of the former, 
called orange-fins (whick, like the genuine parr, remain two continuous years 
in the river,) greatly resemble the young of the common fresh water trout. 
‘* Like the gritse, itretarns to the river the summer of its spring migration, , 
weighing about a pound and a half upun an average.”"—P. 63. We think our 
author rather over-estimates their weight at this early period. Herlings (for so 
they are also named on their first ascent from the sea) rarely weigh more than 
one pound, unless they remain for a longer time than usual in salt water. Io 
this state they bear the same relation to adult sea-trout as grilse do to salmon, 
and they spawn white herlings. They afterwards increase about a pound and 
a half annually, and in the summer of their sixth year (from the ovum) have 
been found to weigh six pounds* Whether this is their ordinary ultimate 
term of increase, or whether, having every year to pass up and down the dan- 
gerous, because clear and shallow waters, exposed to many mischances, and, 
it may be, the ** imminent deadly breach”’ of the cruive-dyke, and thus perish 
in their prime, we cannot say: but this we know, that they are rarely ever met 
with above the weight of six or seven pounds. 

Of the generation and growth of the other and larger sea-trout (Salmo erioz.) 
we have not yet acquired the same precise knowledge, but its history may be 
fairly inferred to be extremely similar. 

‘' These fish,” says Mr. Scrope, “are found in many salmon rivers, but not 
in all. It is very abundant in the Tweed, which it visits principally at two 
seasons ; in the spring ahout the month of October, when the males are very 
plentiful; but these females are scarce till about the beginning or middle of 
November. With salmon it is the reverse, as theit females leave the sea be- 
fore the males. The bull trout is also more regular in his habits than the sal- 
mon; forthe fisherman can’calculate almost to a day when the large black male 
trout will leave the sea. The foul fish rise eagerly at the fly, but the clean 

* The following curious particulars regarding the above-mentioned salmon are taken 
from a Devonshire newspaper :—‘' She would come to the top of the water and take 
meat off a plate, and would devour a quarter of apound of lean meat in less time than 
aman could eat it; she wonld also allow Mr. Dormer to take her out of the water, and 
when put into it again she would immediately take meat from his hands, or would even 
bite the fingerif presented to her. Some time since a little girl teased her by present- 
ing the finger and then withdrawing it, till at last she leaped a considerable height above 
the water, and cauj ht her by the said finger, which made it bleed profusely: by this 
leap she threw herself completely out of the water into the court. At one time a 
young duckling got into the well, to solace himself in his favorite element, when she 
immediately seized him by the leg, and took him under water; but the timely i: terfer- 
— of Mr. Dormer prevented any further mischief than making a cripple of the young 

uck. Atanother time a full-grown drake approached the well, when Mrs. Fish, seeing 
& trespasser on her premises, immediately seized the intruder by the bi'l, and a despe- 
rate struggle ensued, which at last ended in the release of Mr. Drake from the grasp of 
Mrs. Fish, and no sooner freed, than Mr. Drake flew off inthe greatest consternation 
and affright ; since which time, to this day, he has not been seen to approach the well, 
4nd it is with great difficulty he can be brought within sight of it. The fish lay in a dor- 
MAN State for five months in the year, during which time she would eat nothing, and 
was likewise very shy.” 

See Mr. Shaw's paper “ On the Growth and Migration of the Sea-trout of the Sol- 
way.”— Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. xv. Part iii. p. 269. 





ones by no meats so. They weigh from two to twenty-four pounds, and occa. 
sionally, 1 presume, but very rarely indeed, more. The largest I ever heard of 
was taken in the Hallowsiell fishing water, at the mouth of the Tweed, in April 
| 1840, and weighed twenty-three pounds anda half. The heaviest bull trout J 
ever encountered myself weighed sixteen pounds, and I had a long and severe 
| contest with his majesty. He was aclean fish, and I hooked him in a cast in 
Mertoun water calied the Willow Bush not in the mouth but in the dorsal fin. 
Brethren of the cratt, guess what sore work I had with hm! He went here 
and there with apparent cumfort and ease to his own pereon, but pot to mine. 
I really did not know what tu make of him There never was such a Hector. 
[ cannot say exactly how long I had him on the hook ; it seemed a week at least. 
At length John Haihburton,who wes then my fisherman,waded into the river up 
to his middie, and cleeked him while he was hanging in the stream, and before 
he was half beat "—P. 66. 

Many simple-minded people, with something of a sentimental turn (they are 
almost always foud of raw oysters, and gloat over a roasted turkey. although they 
know that it was bled to death by cutting the roots of its tongue,) look upon 
angling as a“ cruel sport.” Let us see. with Mr. Scrope, how this matter really 
stands. 

“*T take @ little wool and feather, and tying it in a particular manner upon a 
hook, make «n imitation of a fly; then I throw it across the river, and let it 
sweep round the stream with a lively motivo. This [ have an undoubted right 
to do, for the river belongs to me or my friend; but mark what follows. Up 
s'arts a monster fish with his murderous jaws. and makes a dash at my little 
Andromeda, Thus he is the aggressor, not I; his intentions is evidently to 
commit murder, He is caught in the act of putting the intention into execution 
Having wantonly intruded himself on my hook, which I cuntend he had no righ! 
tu do, he darts about in various directions, evidently surprised to find that the 
fly, which he hoped to make an easy conq est of. is much stronger than himself. 
I naturally attempt to regain thie fly, ur justly withheld from me. The fish gets 
tired and weak in his lawless endeavors to deprive me of it. I take advantage 
of his weakness, ] own, and diag him, somewhat loth, to the shore, when one 
rap on the back of the head ends him in aninstant. If he is a trout, I find his 
stomach distended with flies. That beautiful one called the May fly, who is 
by nature almost ephemeral—who rises up from the bottom of the shadows 
spreads its light wings, and flits in the sunbeam in enjoyment of its new exis- 
teuce—nv sooner descends tu the surface of the water to depoait its eggs, than 
the unfeeling fish, at one fell spring, numbers him prematurely with the dead. 
You see, then, what a wretch a fish is; no ogre is more blood-thirsty, for he 
w'li devour his nephews, nieces, and even his own children, when he can catch 
inem ; and I take some credit for having shown him up. Talk of a wolf, in- 
deed, a lion, ora tiger! Why, these are all mild and saintly in comparison 
with afish! What a bitter fright must the smaller fry live in! They crowd 
to the shallows, lie hid among the weeds, and dare not say the river is therr 
own. I relieve them of their apprehensions, and thus become popular with the 
small shoals. When we see a fish quivering upon dry land, he looks so helpless 
without arms or legs, and so demure in expression, adding hypocracy to his 
other sins, that we naturally pity him; then kill and eat him, with Harvey sauce, 
perhaps. Our pi'y is misplaced—the fish is not. There is an immense trout 
io Loch Awe in Scotland, which isso voracious, and swallows his own species 
with such avidity, that he has ootained the name of Salmo feror I pull about 
this unnatural monster till he is tired, land him, and give hin the coup-de-grace. 
Is this cruel? Cruelty should be made of sterner stuff ’—P. 83. 

Mr. Scrope is known as an accomplished artist as well as an experienced an- 
gler, and we need not now to tell our readers that he is also a skilful author. 
It does not fall to the lot of all mento handle with equal dexterity the brush 
the pen, and the rod—to say nothiog of the rflte—still less of the leister, un- 
der cloud of night. There is much in the present volume to interest even those 
who are so unfortunate as to have never seen either grilse or salmon, excep! 
as pupils or practitioners in the silver fork schools. His reminiscences of his 
own early life and manlier years, under the suvubriquet of Harry Over, are 
pleasantly told, and his adventurous meetings with poachers and painters are 
amusing in themselves, as well as instructive in their tendency to illustrate, not 
only the deeper mysteries of piscatorial art, but the life and conversation of the 
amphibious people who dwe'l by the sides of rivers. His first arrival in 
a the moonlight lustre of which was then unsung, is thus des- 
cribed : 

* It was late, and I looked forth on the tranquil! scene from my window. The 
moondbeams played upon the distant hill tops, but the lower masses slept as ye! 
in shadow ; again the pale light caught the waters of the Tweed, the lapse of 
whose streams fell faintly on the ear, like the murmuring of a sea-shel!l, In 
frout rose up the mouldering abbey, deep in shadow! its pinnacles, and but- 
tresses and light tracery, but dimly seen in the solemn mass. A faint light 
twiokled for a space among the tombstones ; soon it was extinct, and two figures 
passed off in the shadow, who had been digging a grave even at that late hour. 
As the night advanced, a change began to take place. Clouds heaved up over 
the horizon; the rack hurried athwart the moon ; and utter darkness fell upon 
the river, mountain, and haugh. Then the gust s velled louder, and the storm 
struck fierce and sudden against the casement. But as the morrow dawned, 
‘hough raindrops still hung upon the leaf, the clouds sailed away, the sun broke 
forth, and all was fair and tranquil.—P. 97. 

The fisherman was sent for express, avd his general garb and fly-bedizened 
bat, are seen portraved ; while the “‘ waxing ’ of the Tweed, and how the Eldon 
Hills were of old cloven by the art of grammarye, conclude the fourth chapter 
and bring us ouly to the hundredth page. 

Mr. Scrope’s first visit to the Tweed was made before the “ Ariosto of the 
North” had sung those undying strains which have since added so much asso- 
ciated interest to the finely varied courses of that fair river. But many fond 
lovers of nature, then as now, 

‘* Though wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


were well acquainted with ali its unrecorded beauties. 

* What stranger,” asks our author, ‘just emerging from the angular enclo 
sures of the south, scored and subdued by tillage, would sot feel his heart ex- 
pand at the firs: sight of the healthy mountains, swelling out into vast propor- 
tions, over which man had nodominion! At the dawn of day he sees, perhaps, 
the mist ascending slowly up the dusky river, taking its departure to some dis 
tant undefined region ; below the mountain range his sight rests upon a deep 
and narrow glen, gloomy with woos, shelving down to its centre. What is hid 
in that mysterious mass the eye may not visit; Sut a sound comes down from 
afar, as of the rushing and din of waters. It isthe voice of the Tweed, as it 
bursts from the melancho'y hills, and comes rejoicing down the sunny va'e, tak- 
ing its free course through the havgh, and glittering amung sy!van bowers— 
swelling out at times fair and ample, and again contracted into gorges and sound- 
ing cataracts—lost for a space in its mazes behind a jutting brae, and reappear- 
ing in dashes of light through bolls of trees opposed to it in shadow. 

Thus it holds its fitful course. The stranger might wander in the quiet 
vale, and far below the blue summits be might see the shaggy flock grouped 
upon sunny knoll, or struggling among the scattered birch-trees ; and lower 
down on the haugh, biseye perchance might rest awhile on some cattle stand- 
ing on a tongue of land by the margin of the river, with their dark and rich 
brown forms opposed to the brightness of the waters. All these outward pic- 
tureshe might see and feel; but he would see no further; the lore had not 
spread its witchery over the scene—the legends slept in oblivion. The stark 
moss.trooper, and the clanking stride of the warrior, had not again started into 
life; nor had the light blazed gloriously in the sepulchre of the wizard with the 
mighty book. The slogan swelled not anew upon the gale, sounding through 
the glens and over the misty mountains; nor lad the minstrel's harp made 
music in the stately halls of Newark, or beside the lonely braes of Yarrow. 

‘Since that time I have seen the cottage of Abbotsford, with the rustic 
porch, lying peacefully on the haugh between the lone hills ; and have listened 
to the wild rush of the Tweed as it hurried beneath it. As time progressed, 
and as hopes arose, I have seen that cottage converted into a picturesque man- 
sion, with every Juxury and comfort attached to it, and have partaken of its hos- 
pitality ; the unproductive hills I have viewed covered with thriving plantations, 
and the whole aspect of the country civilized, without losing its romantic cha- 
racter. But, amid all these revolutions, I have perceived no change in the 
mind of him who made them—‘ the choice and masterspirit of the age.’ There 
he dwelt in the hearts of the people, diffusing life and happiness around him ; 
he made a home beside the border river, in a country and a nation that have 
derived benefit from his presence, snd consequence from his genius. From his 
chamber he louked out upon the gray ruins of the Abbey, and the sun which 
set in splendor beneath the E:ldon Hills. Like that sun, his course has been 
run; and, though disastrous clouds came across him in his career, he weut 
down in unfading glory. *; 

‘* These golden hours, alas ! have long passed away ; but often have I visions 
of the sylvan valley, and its glittering waters, with dreams of social intercourse. 
Abbotsford, Mertcun, Chiefswood, Huntly-Burn, Allerley—when shall I forge 
ye?” P. 102. ’ : m4 

How many share these sad and vain regrets! The very voice of the living 
waters, which once glittered so rejoicingly through the green pastures, or re- 
flected in their still expanse the lichen covered crag or varied woodland, seems 
now to utter an “ illetabile murmur,” while 

‘* A trouble not of clouds or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 
Engender’d, hangs o’er E:/don’s triple height.” 

On the 21st of September, 1832, Sir Walter Scott breathed his last, in the 
presence of all his children. ‘It was a beautiful day,” we have been else 
where told, ‘so warm that every window was wide open, and so perfectly still, 





— 






——— 


that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the geute ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebb'es, was distinctly audible as we knelt sround the bed, and 
his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. No sculptor ever modelled a 
mejestic image of repuse.”* 

We must here unwillingly conclude our account of Mr. Scrope’s volume, al- 
though we have scarcely entered on many of its most important portions 
—s for salmon, and the darter, though torch-illumined, mysieries of the 
elster, Cecupy the terminal chapters. A careful study of the whole will amply 
repay the angler, the naturalist, the artist, and the general admirer of the inex- 


haustible beauties of rural scener i 
ale = r enjoyed to such ad 
Vantage as by the side of a hess toad ‘idee Nesinhistestaiiod “ 
B ack wood’s Magazine, for July, 1843. 





* The Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by his literary executor. 





THE PRAIRIE AND THE SWAMP. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOUISIANA. 








It wasa sultry Sep'ember afiernoon in the year 18—. My friend Car'eton 
and myself had been three days wandering about the prairies, and had nearly 
filled our tin boxes and other receptacles with specimens of rare and curious 
plants. But we had not escaped paying the penalty of our zeal as na‘ uralists, 
in the shape of a perfect roasting from the sun, which had shot down its rays 
during the whole time of our remble, with an ardor only to be appreciated by 
those who have visited the Louisisnian prairies. What made matters worse, 
our little store of wine had beene rly expended ; some Teffia,with which we had 
replenished our flasks, had also disappeared ; and the water we met with, be- 
sives being rare, contained so much vegetable and animal matter, as to be un- 
drinkable unless qualified in some manner. In this dilemma, we came to a 
halt under a clump of hickory trees, and dispatched Martin, Cuarleton’s Aca+ 
dian servant. upon a voyage of discovery. He had assured us that we must 
erelong fall in with some party of Americans—or Cochon Yankees, as he call- 
ed them—who, in spie of the hatred borne them by the Acedians and Cre- 
oles, were daily becoming more numerous in the country. 

Afier waiting, in anxious expectation of Martin’s return, for a full hour, dur- 
ing which the air seemed to get more and more sultry, my companion began to 
wax impatient. ** What can the fellow be about?” cried he. ‘Give a blast 
on the horn,” he added, handing me the instrument; “I cannot sound it my- 
self, for my tongue cleaves to my palate from the heat end ¢rought.” 

| put the horn to my mouth, and gave a blast. But the tones emitted were 
not the clear echo awakening sounds that cheer and strengthen the hunter. 
They were dull and short, as though the air had lost all elasticity and vibra- 
tion, and by 1's weigh: crushed back the sounds in‘o the horn. It was awarn- 
ing of some inscrutable danger. We gazed around us, and saw that others 
were not wanting. ' 

The spot where we had halted was on the edge of one of those pine forests 
that ex'end, almost wi hout interruption, from the hills of the Céte Gelée to 
he Opelousa mountains, and of a vast prairie, sprinkled here and there with 
palmetto fields, clumps of trees, and broad patches of brushwood, which ap- 
peared mere dark specks on the immense extent of plain that lay before us, 
covered with grass of the brightest green, and so long, as to reach up to our 
horses’ shoulders. To the right was a plantation of p«lmettos, half a mile 
wide, and bounded by a sort of creek or gully, the banks of which were cover- 
ed with gigantic cypress trees. Beyond this, mure prairie and a wood of 
evergreen oak. To the east, an impenetrable thicket of magnolias, papawe, 
oak and bean trees—‘o the north, the pine wood before mentioned. 

Such was the rich landscape we had been surrounded by a short hour be- 
fore. But now, on looking around, we found the scene changed ; and our ho- 
rizon became far more limited by rising clouds of bluish grey vepour, which 
approached us rapidly from the wind quarter. Each moment this fog appeared 
to become thicker; the sun no longer dazzled our eyes when we gezed on it, 
but showed through the mist lke a pale red moon; the outlines 0} the forest 
disappeared, veiled from our sight by masses of vapour; and the air, which, 
during the morning, had been light and elastic, although hot, became each 
moment he«vier and more difficult to inhale. ‘The part of the prairie that re- 
meined visible, presented the appearance of a narrow, miaty valley, enclosed, 
between two mighty ranges of grey mountains, which the fog represented. 
As we gazed around us and beheld these strange phenomena, our eyes met, 
and we read in each o her’s countenance that embarrassment which the bravest 
and most light-hearted are apt to feel, when hemmed in by perils of which they 
cannot conjecture the nature. 

« Fire off yourgun,” said Ito Carleton. I star'ed as I spoke at the altera- 
tion in my own voice. The gun went off, but the report was, as it were, 
s'ifled by the compressed atmosphere. I: did not even alarm some water- 
fowl that were plashing and floundering in the creek a few hundred paces 
from us. 

* Look at our horses !”’ exclaimed Carleton. ‘‘ They are surely going mad.” 
The snimals were evidently uneasy at something. They pricked up their 
ears, turned half round, and gazed with startled eye behind them ; then strain- 
ed with their heads and necks in the opposite direction to the vapor, snorting 
violently, and at last trying 10 break away from the trees to which they were 
tied. Ashort time previously they had appeared much fatigued, but now they 
were all fire and impatience. 

‘It is impossible to remain here,” said Carle‘on. 

‘* But whither shall we go !” 

‘‘ Wherever our horses choose to take us.”’ 

We un ied the animals end sprang upon them. But scarcely were we in 
the saddle when they started off at a pace as frantic as if a pack of wolves 
had been at their heels ; and taking the direction of the creek, which ran be- 
tween the palmetto plantetion and a cypress wood, continued along its banks 
at the same wild gallop. As we advanced, the creek began to widen; in 
place of palmettos, clumps of marsh reeds, and rushes showed themselves here 
and there. An earthly stillness prevailed, only broken now and then by the 
cry of awil!-goose; and even that appeared strange and unnatural in its 
soun |. 

‘* What can be the meaning of this?” cried Carleton. 
with heat, and yet I have not the slightest moisture on my skin. 
signs are incomprehensible. For God's sake, sound the horn again.” 


| did s>, but this time the sound seemed to be forced back through the horn, 
and todie away upon my lips. The air wes so hot and parching, that owr hor- 
ses’ coats, which a short time previously had been dripping with sweat, were 
now perfectly dry, and the hair plastered upon them ; the animals’ tongues 
hung out of their mouths, end they seemed panting for cooler sir. ‘* Look 
yonder!” cried Carleton, end he pointed to the line of the horizon, which had 
hitherto been of grey, lead-coloured vapour. Jt was now becoming reddish 
in the south west quarter, and the vapour had taken the appearance of smoke. 
Atthe same time we heard a sort of distant crackling, like a heavy running- 
fire of musketry, end which was repeated at short intervals. Each time it was 
heard, our horses appeared scared and trembling. 

The creck was getting rapidly wider, and the ground so swampy that it was 
impossible to proceed further. Seeing this, we agreed to return to the prai- 
rie, and to try if it were not cooler among the palmet os. But when we came 
to the place where we had crossed the creek, our horses refused to take the 
leap again, and it was with the greatest difficulty we et length forced them 
over. All this time the redness in the horizon was getting brighter, and the 
atmosphere hetter and drier; the smoke had spread itself over prairie, forest, 
and plantations. We continued retracing our steps as well as we could to 
the spot where we had halted. ‘See there,” said Carleton; * not half an 
hour ago those reeds were as fresh and green as if they had just sprung out of 


the earth, and now look at them—the leaves are hanging down, parched and 
9 


curled up by the heat. 
The whole prairie, the whole horizon to the southwest, was row one mass 


of dense smoke, through which the sun’s disc looked scarcely brighter than a 
paper-lantern. Behind the thick curtain which thus concealed every thing 
from our view, we heard a loud hissing, like that of a multitude of snakes. 
The smoke was stifling and unbearable; our horses again turned panting 
round, and tere madly towards the creek. On reaching it we dismounted, 
but had the greatest difficulty to prevent them from leaping into the water. 
The streaks of red to our right became brighter and brighter, and gleamed 
through the buge, dark trunks of the cypress-trees. The crackling and hiss- 
ing grew louder than ever. Suddenly the frightful truth flashed upon us, and 
at the very same moment Carleton and I exclaimed, ** The prairie is on 
fire !” . 

; ered the words, there was a loud rustling behind us, and a herd 
of adhe tar ‘Salen through a thicket of tall reeds , bulrashes, aud dash- 
ed upto their necks into the water. There they remained, not fifty paces 
from us, little more than their heads above the surface, gazing at us, as oe 
imploring our help and compassion. We fancied we could see tears in t 
poor beasts’ eyes. 

We looked behind us. 
ening through the smoke 


“T am burning 
All these 


On came the pillars of flame, flickering and threat- 
. licking up all before them ; and, at times, a gust of 
so hot and blastinga wind as seemed to dry the very marrow in our bones. 
The roaring of the fire was now distinctly audible, mingled with wee 
whistling sounds, and cracking noises, as of mighty trees falling. Suddenly 
a bright flame shot up through the stifling smoke, and immediately afterwards 
a sea of fire burst upon our aching eyeballs. The whole palmetio field was in 


flames. 





The heat was so great, that we every moment expected to see our clothes 
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take fire. Our horses us still nearer to the creek, sprang into the 
water, and drew us dewn bank after them. Another rustling and noise in 
the thicket of reeds. A she-bear, with her cubs at her heels, came towards 
us ; and at the same time a second herd of deer rushed into the water not 
twenty yards from where we were standing. We pointed our guns at the 
bears ; they moved off towards the deer, who remained undisturbed at their 
approach ; and there the stood, bears and deer, and not five paces apart, but 
taking no more notice o each other than if they had been animals of the same 
‘species. More beasts now came flocking to the river. Deer, wolves, foxes, 
horses—all came in crowds to seek shelter in one element from the fury of 
another. Most of them, however, went further up the creek, where it took a 
north-easterly direction, and widened into a sort of lake. Those that had first 
arrived began to follow the new-comers, and we did the same. 

Suddenly the baying of hounds was heard. ‘‘ Hurra! there are dogs ; men 
must be near.” A volley from adozen rifles was the answer to our explana- 
tion. The shots were fired not two handred yards from us, yet we saw nothing 
of the persons who fired them. The wild beasts around us trembled and crouch- 
ed before this new danger, but did not attempt to move a step. We ourselves 
were standing in the midst of them up to our waists in water. “ Who goes 
there ?” we shouted. Another volley, and this time not one hundred yards off. 
We saw the flashes of the pieces, and heard voices talking in a dialect com- 
pounded of French and Indian. We perceived that wehad todo with Aca- 
dians. A third volley, and the bullets whistled about our ears. It was getting 

st a joke. ‘Halt !” shouted we, ‘stop firing till you see what you are 
frin at.” There was a dead silence for a moment, than a burst of savage 
laughter. ‘“ Fire ! fire !” cried two or three voices. 

‘If you fire,” cried J, “‘ look out for yourselves, for we shal! do the same. 
Have a care what you are about.” 

‘“‘ Morbleu ! Sacre !’? roared halfa score of voices. ‘* Who is that who 
dares to give us orders ! Fire on the dogs !”” 

“ Ifyou do, we return it be 

‘“« Sacre !” screamed the savages. 
Their speech betrays them. Shoot them—the dogs, the spies! 
want in the prairie !” 

«« Your blood be un your own heads,” cried 1. And, with the feelings of 
desperate men, we levelled our guns in the direction in which we had seen 
the flashes of the last volley. At that moment—“ Halt! What is here ?” 
shouted a stentorian voice close to us. 

“ Stop firing, or you are dead men,” cried five or six other voices. 

‘“« Sacre? cesont des Americains,” muttered the Acadians. 

‘* Monsieur Carleton !”’ cried a voice. 

_ * Here !” replied my friend. A boat shot out of the smoke, between us 
and our antagonists. Carleton’s servant was in it. The next moment we were 
surrounded by a score of Acadians and a half-a-dozen Americans. 

It appeared that the Acadians, so soon as they perceived the prairie to be 
on fire, had got into a boat and descended a creek that flowed into the Chicot 
creek on which we now were. The beasts of the forest and prairie, flying to 
the water, found themselves inclosed in the angle formed by the two creeks, 
and their retreat being cut of by the fire, they fell an easy prey to the Acadians, 
wild, half savage fellows, who slaughtered them ina profusion and with a 
brutality that excited our disgust, a feeling which the Americans seemed to 
share 

‘* Well, stranger !” said one of the latter, an old man, to Carleton, ‘do you 

o with them Acadians or come with us ?” 

‘* Who are you my friends !” 

“ Friends !” repeated the Yankee, shaking his head, ** your friendships are 
soon mate. Friends, indeed! We ain’t that yet; butif you be minded to 
come with us, well and good.” 

‘‘T met these American gentlemen,” now putin Martin, * and when they 
heard you had lost your way, and were out of provisions, they were so good as 
to come and seek you.” 

“ You be’n’t much used to the prairie, I reckon ? 
who had spoken before. 

“ No, indeed, my friend,” said I. 

“‘T told you a’ready,”’ replied the man with some degree of pride, “ we 
ain't your friends ; but it you choose to accept American hospitality you're 
welcome.” 

We glanced at the Acadians, who were still firing, and dragging the beasts 
they slaughtered intotheirboat and to the shore. They appeared perfect 
savages, and there was little temptation to seek guidance or assistance at their 
hands. 

“Tf it is agreeable to you, we will accompany you,” said I to the American, 
making a step towards the boat. We were eager to be off, for the heat and 
smoke were unbearable. The Yankee answered neither yes nor no. His atten- 
tion seemed taken up by the proceedings of the Acadians. 

‘“ They’re worse than Injuns,” said he to a young man standing by him. 
“ They shoot more in an hour than they could eat ina year, in their tarnation 
French wastefulness.” 

“T’'ve a notion o’ makin’ ’em leave off,” replied the young man. 

‘“‘ The country’s theirs, or their masters’ at least,” rejoined the other. 
reckon it’s no business of ours.”’ 

This dialogue was carried on with the greates! possible degree of deliberation 
and under circumstances in which, certainly, none but a Yankee would have 
thought of wasting time in words A prairie twenty miles long and ten broad 
avd a couple of miles of palmetto ground, all in a blaze—the fiames drawing 
nearer every minute, and having, in some places, already reached up to the 
shores of the creek. On the other side a couple of dozen wild Acadians firing 
right and left, without paying the least attention where or whom their bullets 
struck. Carleton and myself, up to our waists in water, and the Americans, 
chatting together as uncoucernedly as if they had been sitting under the roofs 
of their own block houses. 

** Do you live far from here !” said I at last tothe Yankee, rather impa- 
tiently. 

9 Not so far as I sometimes wish,” answered he, with a contemptuous 
glance at the Acadians, “ but far enough to get you an appetite for your sup- 
per, if youain't got one already.” And taking athin roll of tobacco out of his 

ocket, he bit off a piece of it, laid his hands upon the muzzle of his rifle, leant 
his chin upon his hands, and seemed to haveforgotten all about us. 

This apathy became intolerable to men in our situation. ' . 

“ My good man,” said I, “ will you put your hospitable offer into execution, 
and take 


” 
—— 


‘* They are gentlemen from the towns. 
What do they 


” 


observed the American 


“J 


I could not continue, for I was literally suffocated with the heat and smoke. 
The very warer of the creek was getting warm. 

“I’ve a notion,” said the Yankee, with his usual drawl, and apparently only 
just perceiving our distress, *‘ I’ve a notion we had better be movin’ out 0’ the 
way 0’ the fire. Now, strangers, in with you.” And he kelped Carleton and 
myself ito the boat where we lay down and became insensible from heat and 
exhaustion. 

When we recovered our senses, we found ourselves in the bottom of the 
boat, and the old Yankee standing by us witha bottle of whisky in his hand, 
wines 0 invited us to taste. We felt better for the cordial and began to look 

round us. 

Before us lay an apparently interminable cypress swamp, behind us a sheet 
of water, formed by the junction of the two creeks, and at present overhung 
by a mass of smoke that concealed the horizon from our view. From time to 
time there was a burst of flame that lit up the swamp, and caused the cypress- 
trees to appear as if they grew out of a sea of fire. 

** Come,” said the old Yankee, ‘‘ we must ge: on. 
we have far to go.” 

** And which way does our road lie?” I asked. 

“ Across the cypress swamp, unless you'd rather go round it.” 

“The shortest road is the best,” said Carleton. 

“The shortest road is the best !” repeated the Yankee, contemptuously, and 
turning to his companions. ‘Spoken like a Britisher. Well, he shall have 
his own way, and the more so as I believe it to be as good a one as the other. 
James,” added he, turning to one of the men, “ you go further down, through 
the Snapping Turtle swamp ; we wil! cross here.” 

** And our horses?” said I. 

“They are grazing in the rushes. They'll be took care of. We shall have 
rain to-night, and to morrow they may come round without singeing a hoof.” 


I had found myself once or twice upon the borders of the swamp that now 
lay before us, but had always considered it impenetrable, and I did not under- 
stand, as I gazed into its gloomy depths, how we could possibly cross it. 

Is there any beaten path or road through the swamp !” enquired I of the 
old man. 

“Path or road! Do you take it for a gentleman’s park? There's the path 
that nator’ has made.” And he sprang upon the trunk of a tree covered with 
moss and creepers, which rose out of the vast depth of mud that formed the 
swamp. 

** Here's the path,” said he. . 

“ Then we will wait and come round with our horses,’ I replied. ‘* Where 
shall we find them?” 

“As you please, stranger. We-shall cross the swamp. Only, if you can’t 
do like your horses, and sup off bulrushes, you are likely to fast for the next 
twenty-four hours.” : 

‘And why so? There is game and wild-fowl for the shooting.” 

‘‘No doubt there is, if you can eat them raw, like the Injuns. Where will 
yon find, within two miles round, a square foot of dry land to make your fire 
on?’ 


It is near sunset, and 





_- Che Spirit of the Times. 

















To say the truth, we did not altogether like the company we had fallen 
amongst. These squatters bore in general but on indifferent character. They 
were said to fear neither God nor man, to trust entirely to their axe and their 
rifle, and to be little scrupulous in questions of property ; in short, to be scarce 
less wild and dangerous than the Indians themselves. 

The Yankee who had hitherto acted as spokesman, and who seemed to be in 
some way or other ‘the chief of the party, was a man apparently nesr six!y 
years of age, upwards of six feet high, thin in person, but with such bone and 
muscle as indicated great sirength in the possessor. His features were keen 
and sharp ; his eye like a falcon’s ; his bearing and manners bespoke an exalied 
opinion of himself, and (at least as far as we were concerned) a tolerable degree 
of contempt for others. His dress consisted of a jacket of skins, secured 
round the waist by a girdle, in which was stuck a long knife ; lewher breeches, 
a straw hat without a brim, and moccasins. His companion was similarly ac- 
coutred. 

“* Where is Martin?” cried Carleton. 

‘Do you mean the Acadian lad who brought us to you ?” 

“The same.” 

The Yankee pointed towards the smoke. ‘ Yonder, no doubt, with his 
countrymen ; but I reckon their infernal hunt is over. I hear no more shots.” 

* Then we will go tohim. But where are our horses ?” 

“I’ve a notion,” said one of the younger men, “ the stranger don’t rightly 
know what he wants. Your horses are grazing half a mile off. You would no: 
have had us make the poor beasts swim through the creek tied to the stern of the 
boat! ’Lijah is with them.” 

** And what will he do with them ?” 

‘Joel is going back with the boat, and when the fire is out he will bring them 
round,” said the elder Yankee. ‘You don’t suppose —1” added he—. 
He left the sentence unfinished, but a smile of scoruful meaning flitted over his 
features. F 

I luoked at Carleton. He nodded. 
trust entirely to your guidance.” 

‘* You do well,” was the brief reply. 
the young men, *‘ where are the torches ? 

“Torches !” exclaimed I. 

The Yankee gave me a look, as much as to say—You must meddle with 
every thing. “Yes,” replied he; ‘and, if you had ten lives, it would be as 
much as they are all worth to enter this swamp without torches.” So saying, 
he struck fire, and selecting a couple of pine splinters from several lying in 
the boat, he lighted them, doing everything with such extraordinary delibera- 
tion, and so oddly, that in spite of our unpleasant situation, we could scarcely 
help laughing. Meantime the boat pushed off with two men in it, leaving 
Carleton, myself, the old man, and another American, standing at the edge of 
the swamp. 

‘‘ Follow me, step by step, and as if you were treading on eggs,” said our 
leader; ‘‘and you, Jonathan, have an eye to the strangers, and don’t wait till 
they are up to their necks in the mud to pick them out of it.” 

We did not feel much comforted by this speech; but, mustering all our cou- 
rage, we strode on after our plain spoken gu de. 

We had proceeded but a very short distance into the swamp before we 
found out the use of the torches. The huge trunks of the cypress-trees, which 
stood four or five yards asunder, shot up to a height of fifty feet entirely free 
from branches, which then, however, spread out at right angles to the stem, 
making the trees appear like gigantic umbrellas, and covering the whole mo- 
rass with an impenetrable roof, through which not even a sunbeam could find a 
passage. On looking behind us, we saw the daylight at the entra:ce of the 
swamp, as at the mouth of a vast cavern. ‘The further we went the thicker 
became the air; and at last the efliluvia was so stifling and pestileritial, that 
the torches burnt pale and dim, and more than once threatened to go out. 

“ Yes, yes,” muttered our guide to himself, “a night passed in this swamp 
would leave a man ague-siruck for the rest of his days. A night—ay, an hour 
would do it, if your pores were ever so little open; but now there’s no danger ; 
the prairie fire’s good for that, dries the sweat and closes the pores.” 

He went on thus conversing with himself, but still striding forward, throwing 
his torchlight on each log or tree trunk, and trying i's solidity with his foot be- 
fore he trusted his weight upon it—doing all this with a dexterity and speed 
that proved his familiarity with these dangerous paths. 


** Keep close to me,” said he to us, “‘ but make yourselves light—as light at 
least as Britishers can make themselves. Hold your breath, and ha! what 
is that log? Hollo, Nathan,” continued he to himself, ‘“ what's come to you, 
man? Don't you know a sixteen foot alliga’or from a tree !”’ 

He had stretched out his foot, but fortunately, before setting it down, he 
poked what he took for a log with the butt of his gun The supposed block of 
wood gave way a little, and the old squatter, throwing himself back, was within 
an ace of pushing me into the swamp. 

* Ah, frend!” said he, not in the least disconcerted, “ you thought to sacum- 
vent honest folk with your devilry and cunning.” 

** What is the matter!” asked J. 

‘‘Not much the matter,” he replied, drawing his knife from his sheath, 
‘Only am alligator—there it is again.” 

And in the place of the log which had disappeared, the jaws of a huge alli- 
gator gaped before us. I raised my gun tomy shoulder. The Yankee seized 
my arm. 

** Don’t fire,” whispered he. ‘ Don’t fire, so longas you can help it. We 
ain’t alone here. This will do as well,” he added, as he stooped down, and 
drove his long knife into the alligator’s eye. The monster gave a frightful 
howl, and lashed violewtly with its tail, besprinkling us with the black slimy 
mud of the swamp. 

‘Take that!” said the squatter with a grim smile, “and that, and that!" 
stabbing the brute repeatedly between the neck and the ribs, while it writhed 
and snapped furiously at hm. Then wiping his knife, be stuck it in his belt, 
and looked keenly and cautiously around him. 

‘I’ve a notion there must be a tree trunk hereaway; it ain't the first time 
I’ve followed this track. There it is, but a good six foot off." And so saying, 
he gave a spring, and alighted in safety on the stepping place. 

** Have a care, man,’ cried J. ‘‘ There is water. I see it glitter.” 

‘* Pho, water! What you call water is snakes. Come on.” 

I hesitated, and a shudder came over me. The leap, as regarded distance, 
was a trifling one, but it was over an almost bottomless chasm, ful! of the foul- 
est mud, on which the moccas'n snakes, the deadliest of the American reptiles, 
were swarming. 

**Come on !” 

Necessity lent me strength, and, pressing my left foot firmly against the log 
on which I was standing, and which was each moment sinking with our weight 
deeper into the soft slimy ground, I sprang across. Carleton followed me. 

‘Well done!” cried the old man. ‘Courage, and a couple more such 
leaps, and we shall be getting over the worst of it.” 

We pushed on, steadily but slowly, never setting our foot on a log till we had 
ascertained its solidity with the butts of our guns. The cypress swamp ex- 
tended four or five miles along the shores of the creek; it was a deep lake of 
black mud, covered over and disguised by a deceitful bright green veil of creep- 
ing plants and mosses, which had spread themselves in their rank luxuriance 
over its whole surface, and over the branches and trunks of trees scattered 
about the swamp. These latter were not placed with any very great regularity, 
but had yet been evidently arranged by the hand of man. 

: There seems to have been a sort of path made here,” said I to our guide, 
4 or ” 

‘Silence !” interrupted he, in a low tone; “silence, for your life, till we are 
on firm ground egain. Don’t mind the snakes,” added he, as the torchlight re- 
vealed some enormous ones lying coiled up on the moss and lianas close to us. 
** Follow me closely.” 

But just as I stretched forward my foot, and was about to place it in the 
very print that his had left, the hideous jaw of an alligator wes suddenly 
stretched over the tree-trunk, not six inches from my leg, and the creature 
snapped at me so suddenly, that I had but just time to fire my gun inte his 
glittering lizard-like eye. The monster bounded back, uttered a sound be- 
tween a tellow and a groan, and, striking wildly about him in the morass, dis- 
appeared. 

The American looked round when I fired, and an approving smile played 
about his mouth as he said something to me which I did net hear, owing to the 
infernal uproar that now arose on all sides of us, and at first completely deaf- 
ened me. 

Thousands, tens of thousands of birds, and reptiles, alliga'ors, enormous 
ball-frogs, night-owls, ahingas, herons, whose dwellings were in the mud of 
the swamp, or on its leafy roof, now lifted up their voices, bellowing, hooting, 
shrieking, acd groaning. Bursting forth from the obscene retreat in which 
they had hitherto lain hidden, the alligators raised their hideous snouts out of 
the green coating of the swa np, gnashing their teeth, and straining toward us. 
while the owls and other birds circled round our heads, flapping and striking us 
with their wings as they passed. We drew our knives, and endeavored to de- 
fend at least our head and eyes; but all was in vain against the myriads of 
enemies that surrounded us; and the unequal combat could not possibly have 
lasted long, when suddenly a shot was fired, followed immediate!y by another. 
The effect they produced was magical. The growls and cries of rage and fury 
were exchanged for howls of fear and complaint; the alligators withdrew gra- 
dually into their native mud ; the birds flew in wider circles around us; the 
unclean multitudes were in full retreat. By degrees the various noises died 


‘We will yo with you,” said I, ‘and 


“Joel,” added he, turning to one of 
We shall want them !” 











away. Butour torches had gone out, and all around us was black as pitch. 





July 29, 
‘In God’s name, are you there. ol4 man 1” asked I. = 


““What! still alive?” he replied with a laugh that jarred unpleasantly upon 
my nerves, ‘end the other Britisher toot I told ye we were not alone 
These brutes defend themselves if you attack them upon their own ground, 
and a single shot is sufficient to bring them about one’s ears. But when they 
see you're in earnest, they soon get tired of it, and a couple more shots sent 
among them generally drive them away again; for they are but senseless 
squcalin’ creturs after all.” 

While the old man was spesking he struck fire, and lit one of the torches 

‘Luckily we have rather betrer fuoting here,” continued he. “And now. 
forward quickly ; for the sun is set, and we have still some way to go.” 

And again he led the march with a skill . nd confidence in himself which 
each moment increased our reliance on him. After proceeding in this manner 
for about half an hour, we saw a pale light glimmering in the distance. 

“ Five minutes more and your troubles are over ; but now is the time to be 
cautious, for it ison the borders of these cursed swamps the alligators best 
love to lie.” 

It. my eagerness to find myself once more on dry land, I scarcely heard the 
Yankee’s words ; and as the stepping places were now near together, I hasten. 
ed on, and gota little in front of the par y. Suddenly I felt a log on which | 
had just placed my foot, give way under me. I had scarcely time to call out 
“Halt!” when I was up to the arm-pis in the swamp, with every Prospect of 
sinking still deeper. 

_ “You will hurry on,” said the old man with a laugh; and at the same 
time, springing forward, he caught me by the heir. “Take warning for the 
future,” added he, as helped me out of the mud; “ and look there !” 

I did look, and saw half a dozen alligators writhing and crawling in the 
noxious slime within a few feet of us. I felt a sickening sensation, and for q 
moment I could not utter a word : the Yankee produced his whiskey flask. 

‘“* Take a swallow of this,” said he; ‘ but no, better wait till we are out of 
the swamp. Srop a little till your heart beats quieter. So. vou are better 
now When you’ve made two or three such journeys with old Nathan, you'll 
be quite another man. Now—forward again.” 

A few minutes later we were out of the swamp, and looking over a field of 
palmettos that waved and rustled in the moonbeams. The air was fresh, and 
once more we breathed freely. 

‘* Now then,” said our guide, “‘a dram, and then in half an hour we ere at 
the Salt Lick.” 

“Where ?” asked I. 

e the Salt Lick, to shoot a deer or two for supper. 
that ?” 

“ A thunderclap ” 

“A thunderclap! You have heard but few of them in Louisiana, I guess, 
or you would know the difference betwixt thu: der and the crack of the back. 
woodsman’s rifle. To be sure, yonder oak wood has an almighty echo. That's 
James's rifle—he has shot a stag.—There’s another shot.” 

This time it was evidently a rifle-shot, but re-echoed like thunder from the 
depths of the immense forest. 

‘We must Ict them know that we’re still in whole skins, and not in the maw 
of on alligator,” said the old man, who had been leaning his rifle, and now 
fired it off. 

In half an hour we were at the Salt Lick, where we found our guide's two 
sons busy disembowelling and cutting up a fine buck that they had killed, an 
occupation in which they were so engrossed that they scarce seemed to no- 
tice our errival. We sat down, not a little glad to repose afier the fstigues 
and dangers we had gone through. When hind and fore quarters, breast 
and back, were all divided in right hun’sman-like style, the young men 
looked at their father. ‘* Will you take a bte -and a sup here?” said the 
latter, addressing Carleton and myself, “or will you wait tll we get home?” 

‘* How far is there still to go !” 

““How far? With a good trotting horse, and a better road, three quar- 
ters of an hour would bring you there. You may reckon it a couple of 
hours ” 

‘*Then we would prefer eating somethirg here.” 

* As you will.” 

Without more words, or loss of time, a haunch was cut off one of the hind- 
quarers; dry leaves end brarches collected ; and in one minute a fire was 
blazing brightly, the joint turning before it on a woocen spit. Jn half an hour 
the party was collected round a roast haunch of venison, which, although eaten 
wi'hout bread or any of the usual condiments, certainly appeared to us to be 
the very best we had ever tasted. 


Hallo! what jis 








“‘ John, can you tell me the difference between attraction of gravitation and 
attraction of cohesion?” ‘Yes, sir; attractionof gravitation pulls a drunken 
man to the ground, and attraction of cohesion prevents him getting up again.” 

Worps.—* Words, words, words !’’ says Hamlet, disparagingly. But God 
preserve us from the destructive power of words! There are words which can 
separate hearts sooner than sharp swords—there are words whose sing can re- 
main in the heart through a whole life ! Mary Howitt, 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineron, Ky.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 

LovisviLLe, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
MonTREAL, L. C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 15th, 16th, and 18th Aug. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fali Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 

The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. 

New York Union Course, L.1., J. ©. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
Quesec, L.C. - - - The Races wil] commence on the 5th Sept. 

Rep BaipGeE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 

Trenton, N. J. - - Eagle Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Sept. 
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HE AUGUST number of this Magazine (being No. VIII., Vol. XIV.) will be pub- 
T lished onthe ‘st Aug. at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay- 
Street, American Hotel. Embellished by the following engraving :-— 

PORTRAIT OF ARGYLE: 
Engraved on Steel by Gimbrede, from a Painting by Troye. 
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SWEEPSTAKES EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

$y: following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the above course, on the 
first day of the first Fall Meeting, which will commence on Tuesday, Sept- 26th. 

No. 1.—Sweepstakes for four year olds, trained in New York, and New Jersey, — 

) age dah dogs two mile heats, two or more to make a race, to name and close the firs 

ay of Sept. 

No. 2.—Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $200, ft. $50, two or more to 

make arace, to name and close as above. to 
No. 3.—Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $100, ft. $25, two or more 


make a race, to name and close as above. 
Trenton, N.J. July 27th, 1843. JAMES BROWN, PropriEtTor. 


UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
J following Sweepstake is open to be run for on this Course the first Fall 
ing, which commences the first Tuesday in October. 
two or more to make a race, 
HENRY K. TOLER, 
Sec’y N.Y. J. C- 








Meet- 


Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. ; ss 


name and close the Ist of September. 
July 24, 1843—;july 29.3 





TO SPORTSMEN. < - 
OR SALE, a beautiful English Spaniel (Cocker), full blooded, and recently = ap ° 
Apply at No. 33 Maiden Lane. (July 15-3t. 


ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, 


lroad Depot.) 
Aho rt ‘a Sunde stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 


Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 





and 3 minutes’ walk 





for ya mf ;' Liquors = ; 
and. 
PN. a. belt’ eLive in London,” “‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and — _— 


don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 
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July 29. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SUBSCRIPTION ROOM 
ANNUAL MEDAL MATCH, 


The annual four-oared boat-race among the Members of this Club for the 
Silver Medals took place on Monday the 19th of June, the boats going over 
the usual course from Westminster Bridge to Putney. Notwithstanding the 
very chilly and unfavorable state of the weather, there was a strong muster of 
the Members, and a half- past four the drawing by lots took place At six 
o'clock, six boats took their stations, atiached to buoys, as follows, reckoning 
from the Surrey side ; and, being all in @ line, stretching nearly across the Ri- 
ver, presented & beautiful coup-d'@il. 

Blue Cross —Hon. L. Denman, Magéalen (stroke); Mr. I. Richardson, 
Trinny; Mr. A. F. Jackson, Caius; Mr. J. Raven, Magdalen: Mr. H. Muns- 
ter, Trinity, coxswain. as 

Green —Mr. C. Vialls, Trinity (stroke); Mr. J. Shakspeare, Trinity ; Mr. 
J. G. Child, Magdalen ; Mr. J. Milner, Trinity : Mr. W. B. Watson, Trinity, 
coxswaln. 

Yellow —Mr. Riley, St. John’s (stroke); Mr. G. Denson, Trinity ; Mr. 
Phillypps, Carist Cuareh ; Mr. Brooks, Trinity ; Mr. Henery, Caius, cox- 
waln. a 
. Wahite.—Mr. Ritchie, Trinity, (stroke); Mr. Jones, Caius; Mr. Rdley, Je- 
sus; Mr. Coope, Trinity : Mr. Johnson, Caius, coxswain. 

Red.—Mr. R. Watson, Caius (stroke); Mr. Selwyn, Trinity ; Mr Charles- 
worth, St. John’s; Mr. Collier, Caius; Mr. Romaine, Trinity, coxswain. 

Light Blue. —Mr. A. Watson, Trinity (stroke); Mr. A. Shadwell, Trinity ; 
Mr, Soarp, Trinity; Mr. Baumgarten, Caius: Mr. T. B. Allen, Trinity, cox- 
swain. 

The first cannon gave note for preparation ; at the second, the several crews 
bent to their oars; and at the third, they were “ off,” keeping in a cluster till 
past the Horseferry. Red then obtained a slight lead, Light Blue near up, and 
‘White close on her quarter. These three kept the inside, whilst the other three 
took the outside of the course. Off the Penitentiary, Mr. Watson’s oar in 
Red got uushipped, and White passed her and Light Biue ; whilst Yellow drew 
a-hesd uf the outside boats, wert through Vauxhall Bridge first, and took a 
decided lead of all the boats; Blue Cros3 second, White third, Red fourth, Light 
Blue fifth, and Green Jast. A spirited struggle now commenced between the 
two leaders, Yellow being nearly a boat’s length in a vance, and in this position 
they continued to the Red Hyuse, each making determined efforts, the one to 
increase and the other to lessen their respective distances. Yellow, which at 
starticg proved leaky, here began to take in so much water that it was over the 
foot-poards at every stroke, which naturally stopped her way, and enabled Blue 
Cross to come alongside. Yellow, however, manfully plied their oars, and 
they rowed side by side, till, nearing Chelsea, Blue Cross gradually drew 
ahead, the other competitors being frown eight to twelve boats’ lengths in the 
rear, changing their positions fromm time to time. Blue cross passed through 
Beitersea Bridge about two boats’ length in advance of Yellow, White third, 


Light Blae fourth, Green fifth, and red sixth, and in this position they finished 
the Match. London (Old) Sporting Magazine for July. 


Lynn, Norfolk —A spirited affair came off on our river a few days since be- 
tween the four-sared gig Nereid, built this season by Mr. Shipp, and rowed by 
amateurs, and the very handsome boat Fleur-de-lis, built lately by Mr. Wan- 
fer, and rowed by experienced watermen. The boats started from the buoy 
opposite ybe ferry landing, and were pulled to the Basket Beacon and back, 
beg a distauce of nearly seven miles. The start was first-rate ; the Nereids 
soon headed their opponents, and gradually increased the distance uvotil their 
arrival at the Beacon, when they were full fifty yards in advance. Then came 
the tug of war; the race home was against a strong Southerly wind and ebb 
tide, aud was quite sufficient to try the “wind and pluck” of any crew. 
The veterans, after along pull and a strong pull, showed in front, and ulti- 
mately won by main strength. The young ’uns pulled exceedingly well and 
spirited against such old hands. May we just hint that, as the season is ap- 
proaching, we hope the leadiag gentry and fellow-townsmen will shortly call a 
public meeting for the purpose of appointing a committee of management to 
conduct the annual regatta. The zealous activity and ready co-operation shown 
at all times by the inhabitaats of this borough in subscribing funds for the 
amusement of the public, induce us to believe that the above hint will be 
the meaus of forwarding the arrangements for the carrying on the regatta for 
the present year. 
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TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 


TPXHE Twenty-second Volume of the ** Knickerbocker” was commenced on the Ist of 

July, 1343. Tne Proprietors do not deem it necessary, in announcing this fact, to 
enter into an elaborate statemeut of the claims which it is believed to present to the 
favor of the American reading public. The work is thoroughly known and widely pa- 
tronized throughout the United States, and has many readers in other countries. It has 
always embodied original communications from the first writers of America, with those 
of others of our countrymen tess known to fame, certainly, but who have also estab- 
lished in its pages a wide and enviable literary reputation. Its list of more thana hun. 
dred contributors, including severai eminent writers from abroad, is wholly unequallea 
by any nati.e periodical. What american Magazine (or European either, for that mat- 
ter) beside the Knickerbocker, ever presented, in a single number, articles trom Washing- 
ton irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longiellow, Whittier, Street, General Cass, and 
the ** American in Paiis?”—or a galaxy of more gilted writers of any country! Not one, 
it 1s Ccoufidently assertev. It shouldbe added, moreover, that the most eminent of its 
contributurs are not the least frequently encountered in the Knickerbocker. Mr. Irving 
had an average of three articies iu the different departments of each number of the 
work, atler his permanent connection with it; Mr. Cooper followed up his filst paper 
with others equally spirited; and it may well be doubted whether Mr. Bryant has ever 
penned fiser lines than * The Prairies,” ** The Arctic Lover to his Mistress,” his magni- 
ficentpoem, ** tae Winds ;” his equally noble ** Antiquity of Freedom,” ** An Evening 
Reve. le,” etc. ; or whether Protessor Longfellow has ever exceeded his several beauti- 
ful “Psalms of Lite,” or his ** Saga uf the Skeleton in Armor ;” or Mr. Ware, his vo- 
luminous ** Letters from Patmyra,” and ** Letters from Rome ;” all of which had their 
origin in the Knickerbocker, As an evidence that the constant additions which are 
making (o the list of writers for the work are caiculated to enhance its ;eputation, we 
need only mention the recen ‘Quod Correspondence,” the papers of * Polygon,” the 
“ Reminiscences of an Uid Man,’’ (the ** Young Englishman,”’) the ‘* Edward Alford” 
and **Mcadow-Farm ” articies, the polisued ‘* Idleberg Papers,” etc.etc. The pub- 
lishers have vot been unminoful of thetr duty, but have produced the work in a style of 
typographical neatuess and beauty which will challenge comparison with any periodical 
in the worlu. Itremains only to say, thal as it is the o/dest, su will the publishers and 
editor continue to strive to make it the best Magazine in the United States. Perma- 
neutly established ; with a fervid esprit du corps among its contributors; and al] persons 
immediately Connected with its interests emulous to sustain its character aud enhance 
its value ; wwe Kn.ckerbocker wili nut for a moment be suffered to flag, but will ** keep 
due on,” * like he Propontic to the Hellespont,” and subject te “no reuring ebb.” A 
few tes'imonials of ths public press are subjoined :— 

The New York Americau.—* This is ceriaiuly acapital Magazine, edited with untiring 
industry and varied taleut Its contents are suited to all tastes, that are at ali cultivated 
and refined. it puts torth abundant claims to the support of men of letters, and all 
readers of correct tase.” , 

The London ** Examiner.”—This very clever ‘agazine is the pleasantest periodical 
in the United States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interest- 
ing, are well worthy of imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic. Wash- 
ington Irving’s coatiibutions are in his best style—a styie, we venture to think, quite as 
good as Audison’s.” ) 

Tne Aibany ** Argus.”—The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of 
the day, and outstrips all competion in the higher walks of literature. Itis rich, racy, 
and varied , exhi. iting inaustry, vaste, and talent at the heim, ¢qualto all it undertakes.” 

London ** Times,” ** Chronicle,” and ** Literary Gazette.”—The London Times com- 
mends the Kuickerbocker In cordial terms, and speaks of several articles from which It 
had selected jive.al extracts for subsequent publication. The Morning Chronicle says: 
‘Judgiag from the numbers before us, we are inclined to consider this the best of all 
Ame) ican literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instructive, and amu- 
sing.” The Literary Gazette says; ** lhe taste and talent which the Knickerbocker dis- 
plays are high y creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English 
*readers.”’ 

The Washinton “ Globe.”.—The Knickerbocker is in the highest degree creditable to 
the jiterature of our country ” 

London ** Metropolitan ” Magazine —“ We have read severa] numbers of this talented 
periodical, and rejoicedin them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state 
of civilization to wmich humanity has yet arrived ” 

‘Terms—$5a year, or $3 for six months. Payable in cdvance. Published by 
Jonn Allen, No. 139 Nassau: street, New York. Boston—Otis, Broaders & Co., Wash- 
ington-street. Philadelphia—J. M. Campbell. London—Wiley & Putnam. Paris— 
Galignani & Co tJuly 22.) 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
frou, Broadway ; and or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the Nosth River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount trom old prices. a. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. — 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest quaiitzes of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 


for the same in New York. 
SEGARS & 
Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


BAGATELLE TABLES. — 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
comma of the above articles, made of the ee manodeh. always on hand, suitable 
or Country store-keepeis, at the lowest wholesale prices, & 
; PEI, at the OO ANCIS COLSEY & O'S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 
N.B The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evening Gazette, will please insert the 
as boveix months, and send their bills to this office for payment. (May 13.) 


OR SALE. . 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times.” Willbe soldabargain. (Apr. 29.) 


(July 22.) 








___Che Spirit of the Cunes. 








he American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
’ at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the **American Turf Register” end the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2lst of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
** AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness wil] commend itself to al! 
classes of the community. The ‘ Chronicle’ will be essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer, the Breeden, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ‘** Am. Turf Register.”” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention in the management of the ‘ Chronicle,” and first 
_ THE TURF.—The prominent design of the *‘ Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreai, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, all the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD STUCK.—A)}] Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., wil] be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘ Chronicle” wii! have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 





ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—All the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines wil! be given, together with origina! detailsof al! 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that.in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, . Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind hand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look te the ‘* Chroni- 
cle’’ with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the “ Chronicle,” will be so 
managed as to give zest to al! the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
ria! ; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in tine. every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance .........-..---e-se0..0e Two dollars. 
Ir No name whatever will be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. A)] letters must be post paid. 
I> Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times ” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. J 
Barclay-street. New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Ahy matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L, Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 

JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

or purchase and sale of Statiorper;, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.) 


MONTREAL RACES, 
HE Montreal Races will take place onthe 15th, 16th, and 18th days of Aug. next, 
on which days the following purses and sweepstakes will be run for. 

FIRST DAY—The Queen’s Plate of 50 guineas. 

Same Day—The Turf Club Purse of $200, added to a Sweepstakes of $20 each, P. P., 
three mile heats, free to al) horses, Turf Club weights, viz.:—3 yr. olds, 6st. 9ibs.—4, 
7st. Yibs.—5, 8st. 4]bs.—6, 8st. 10lbs.—aged, 9st.; horses bred in the Provinces al- 
lowed 6lbs. 

Same Doy—The Ladies’ Purse of $——, added to a Sweepstakes of $8 each, P. P., 
heats, to start from the Cross Gates, and run once round to the ending post (near a mile 
and a quarter), open to al! horses, gentlemen riders ; weights, 5 yr. olds, 8st. 10lbs.—4, 
9st. 9lbs.—5, 10st. 6lbs.—6, 10st. 12ins.— aged, llst. The wioner to be ciaimed for $160. 

SECOND DAY—Thlie Proprietor’s Purse of $120, added to a Sweepstakes of $10 each, 
P. P., mile heat4, open to ali horses ; weights as for the Turf Club Purse; horses bred 
in the Pr: vinces allowed 6lts: 

Same Day—The Garrison Plate of $——, the conditions of which will be shortly an- 
nounced. 

Same Day—The St. Pierre Plate of $100, added to a Sweepstahes of $10 each, TI. P., 
hea.s, one mile and a distance, for horses bred in British North America; weights, 3 yr. 
olds, 7st. 3ibs.—4, Sst. 4 bs.—-5, 8st. 13lbs.—6, 9st. 4]bs.— aged. 9st. 7ibs. 

THIRD DAY—The Hurdle Race of $l2each, P. P., to which the Stewards will add 
$60, two miles, gentleman riders, open to all horses; weights to be handicapped and 
forced ; the second horse to receive back his entrance ; the weights to be declared from 
the Stewa ds’ Stand on the 16th inst. 

Same Day—The City Purse of $100, added to a Sweepstakes of $12 each, P.P., two 
mile heats, open to all horses except the winner of the Turf Club Purse ; weights same 
as Turf Club Purse; horses bred in the Provinces allowed 6lbs. 

Same Day--The Beaten Plate of $40, ent. $5, two miles, open to all horses beaten 
during the meeting; weights to be handicapped. 

Col. the Hon. C. GORE, C. B., President; Cuas. PENNER, Esq., Vice President. 

Stewards—Hon. ©. C. S. De Bleury, Lieut.-Col. Ermatinger, George W. Aubrey. Esq , 
F. A. Campbel!, Esq., Roya! Art’y, Lord Tullamore, 43d Let Inf., Hon. J. Pangman, 
Capt. T. W. Jones, Q. L. D., Capt. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 71st Lgt. Inf., Capt. Daly, 89 h 


New Yorr Augus 





- ' 
George D. Gibbs, Esq , Treasurer ; Samuel! David, Secretary. 

The Quebec Races are advertised to commence on the 5th of September, and to con- 
tinue three days. (July 15.) 














LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
i oe Races over the Uakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the 3d of October, 
and continue five days. 
FIRST DAY—The Metcalfe Stake for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h ft., 
to which the proprietor of the Oakland House wil! add a S:lver Pitcher, value $100, five 








or more to make a race, to name and close the 10th of Aug. next. Address Y. N. Oliver, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 
SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, two mile heats. 
THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. | 
FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. \ 


FIFTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
(July 8.7 Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 


TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.) 








ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-at.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
superior, to any other of the kindin the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He hasnow, and will always have, on hand from 10 to |2of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., fo) 
publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. — ; ; ' 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does notintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on hit 
own account, conse ventiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of the 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. : 

Trotting amateu?s and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations: 


for their horses in} °x stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in thep 
own stables, 1 Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 86.) al 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. ; , 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
C Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pizs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. ‘ 
Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five 10 thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
i . ired, at $3 per bbl. : 
MFecnine dean ain or full grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 


ion—t certiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
Wabe sise0 Sus P | Dec. 24.) 








apes. reco Chi ffers for i ti improve 

OY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, im 
yom haw it of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the be 
description—a greater variety than has been sean before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.) 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upow the public. An inferio; 
article, bearing the mis led name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ¢, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well » 


n style in which it is put up. . 
ones that all the Zenuine are marked in ful! on each pen, “ Joseph —— r+: 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of hi 


signature. 109 Beek 
SOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 
HENRY Fs gies of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be ere en el., 











erms. 
* 


STALLIONS FOR 1843. 
Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during th . 
che ae tno Dollars in the “ Sprit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those pr na 
alt he oe og thetrhorses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) tn this paper, no charg 


ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by H "s stabi 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va., A 2 ee ae 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp , by Blacklock. o i 
9 Oy. ut of Manuellaby Dick Andrews, at ihe stable o 
Thos. Alderson, ashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, pb $1 to the groom. c 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam ; 
. , by Ogle’s Oscar, at Sami. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
Neck,Monmouth Co., N. J., at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to gloom. 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam 
: . b , 
Miss., at $25 the season in aavenee. and $1 toeccn reas PRET E ir 


Bry teed Canady Bene eg: Od Blue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo. 
HS Nein te naive Cleatot a aie Ma gE, Somos EW 
J ry, em 680 L berry ot Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland Guat yoann 
Minnow @B.,N. Cat a0 cans DT pall teers he hy Bai Fob nN 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, willst i 
$40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. * S°880 at Belfield, Va., at 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stableot Wa a@ aun 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of ana —_— 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott. U.S. Naeorn 
Andalusia, Pa., and renton, N, J., at $30. . ott, U.S. Navy), at 


SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Washin-8 
ton County, N. Y. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D. C. 


TALMA, Imp.., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 


TORNADO, at the stable of H. Aifred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, ne 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. : ; ae cot 

























































































WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallat 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. y oa? Me 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fuiton County, New York. 

WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbon County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
— them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows: 














Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)............--- oosee-se----- $8 pr. week 
Do. do. (Ladies’ ordinary)... 2... ccccccn cece cnccccccccccesss 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders.......... ap an Seen id shamans ined enbecsnncnenentalied 1} pr. day. 


(Oct.15.) 





TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. 
_ subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of riflin 
F -moty wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their re 
qualities. 

Ist. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping du- 
ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They wili preject 
a ball farther with accuracy than any other rifle now in use. 

All orders left at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
No. 204 Broadway, wii] be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information obtained, and also from the following gentiemen, who 
are now using our rifles, and have kindly p. rmitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 
Forsyth street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-s treet, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New Yo:k, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N. J. 

WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 
{June 24-3m.) No. 14 Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 

Phas CROW, a fine dapple grey colt 4 yrs old*this spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 

(bred by the late Gen. T. Eméry, of Md.), gut by Mingo, dam by John Richards. gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzan. 
For extended pedigree, see *‘ Turf Register,’ vol. vi. p 423. He was trained Ly Gen. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo coit, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen Eu.ory, 
in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 

Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Inotitute last Octeber, as the best 
brood mare. 

For terms, apply to Wm T. Porter, Esq. or of the subscriber, 

East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29 J 


NEW IMPORTATION OF THE FINEST SPORTING GUNPC WDER, 
FOR WOODCOCK, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE SNIPE, AND CANVASS-BACK DUCKS, 

URTIS & HARVEY. of Hounsiow Heath near London, inventors and makers of 

the Patent Diamond Grain Gunpowder (which has superseded eve y other a:ticle 
of the sort in Europe), beg to inform twe citizens of New York, and the U: ited States 
generally, that it istheir intention of shortly forming an agency in New York tor the 
sale of the above patented article. The desid+ratum so long looked for, of a gunpow- 
der which will not, in many days’ use, foul the gun, is in this valuable invention brought 
to perfection, whilst the strength 1s increased, and in the same ratio a much smailer 
quantity necessary for the charge. As soon as arrangements are made with retail 
agents, the Sporting public attached to gunnery will be put in possession of the modus 
operandi of this new and valuable article Enquire ef Mr W. BROUGH, office of © Spirit 
of the Times,” Barclay-street. {June 1.2 





HENRY WATSON, 








PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S.COR OF MAIN AND MULBERRKY-STS , LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully annuunces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been alimosi entirely refitted and re-furnish. Hes pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those ol any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNy, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity. he is entirely confident that every attention wil 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fideli.y can 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. URUMMOND ILUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither *rouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages reguiarly arrive at and depart fruro this house. 

N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspon withthe present state ef the timet, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—{May7.) J. B. 


IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
ew magnificent horse (the property of WaLTeR Livineston, Esq ,of N w Vork,) 
the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of tne Turf, and other winners, is now at m 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty - 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare Is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 


commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JaMBS L. BRADLEY. 








FOR SALE, : 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price @ 
rofitable investment. They canbe seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
f Pearl. Also some splendid Vanarvs tor sale uncommonly cheap. (March 4.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 

HIS few and splendia establishment, tocated in Chesnut-street, at the corner ef 
T Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part o! May. 
It will be conducted on the pian of the americanand Parisian Hoteis con ointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurante wWase ‘The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, wili be rented, without board, atfrom $2500 $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonapie prices ; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities.and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coous, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the ueatest and cleanest description, tae 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** Franklin” will be found oy ali who may fave 


isit, literally and truly a “* House of Accommodation for St-~ngers ”” ' 
them with a visit, literally y PO ANDERSUN & SON. 


| April 30) 





Philadelphia. April. 1843 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
no. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM). 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
GURGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby iniormed that they can obtain im 
this Institate all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clupfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with A comfort, and has owe ap of long standing. In a word, itcaB 
be wornby the youngest infant with ‘ect safety 
Patients foes chant are provided eeith board at moderate rates; also attention !s gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are A Manabe in chile 
nd) 


dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. 
(April 16.) . Principal ofthe institute 
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THE MACREADY TESTIMONIAL. 
From the London “ Examiner ” of the 24th June. 


On Monday the splendid piece of plate subscribed for by the lovers of the 
national drama, and manufactured under the direction of the committee, for 
test fying their high opinion of the merits of Mr. Macready, was presented to 
that gentleman, at the great room at Willis’s, by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge. The scene was, In every respect, a striking and an animated 
one. Fully two hours before the time of meeting, which was fixed for one 
o'clock, the spacious room began to count its hundreds, who had already flocked 
thither to witness the gratifying spectacle. By one o’clock the large hall was 
filled almost to suffocation. The assemblage was of the most respectable cast 
Among those present on the platform, we observed Sir Edward Bulwer, Mr. 
Dickens, the Right Hon. C. T. D'Eyacourt, the Hon. F. Byng, Mr. Miloes, 
and many other well-known persons connected with literature or the drama. 

About one o’clock Mr. Macready was led to the platform by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, who presided on the occasion. As soon as Mr. 
Macready appeared, the whole assemblage broke forth in one spontaneous burst 
of applause, which lasted for a considerable time. Mr. Macready evidently la- 
bored under the strongest emotion. As soon as the acclamations of the meet- 
ing had subsided, Mr. Macready baving taken his place on the right hand of the 
Royal Duke, the latter addressed him as follows :— 

‘«‘ Mr. Macready—lI have been deputed to present to you this testimonial. I 
regret that the duty which devolves on me cannot be performed by one who is 
now no more, and who would have fulfilled the task assigned to me in a manner 
much better than I can dv it. My lamented relative was one of those who ap- 
proved, by his presence on a former Occasion, the presentation of a testimonial 
to you. Itis a fitting compliment to your great me. its, not only as a manager, 
but as one of the best actors of this age or country. Your management of the 
theatre has been distinguished by an attempt, in which you have toa certain 
degree succeeded, in establishing a purer and better taste. We are grateful to 
you for the exertions you have made. which, although, perhaps, they have not 
realized all that you anticipated, or that they could have wished, have tended to 
ac improvement of the national taste, and raised the theatre from its previous 
degradation. I look upon the drama, when properly conducted, as most advan- 
tageous to the public ; and I think that dramatic representations, when properly 
chosen, have a strong influence upon morality. (Cheers.) I can ouly regret 
that the exertions made by you have not been attended with the pecuniary suc- 
cess which you deserve. We regret exceedingly that you have been obliged, 
in justice to yourself, to give up the management of a national theatre, which 
you are so well fitted to conduct, nut only with credit to yourself, but with be- 
nefit to the public. (Cheers.) You have at least the consolation, that you carry 
with you the good wishes of all those who have witnessed and applauded your 
exertions; aod they still hope to see you resume that distinguished station in 
which you have done your duty as an honest man, and a restorer of the legiti- 
mate drama. (Cheers.) It only remains for me to present yeu with this testi- 
monial as atoken of the appreciation of your services by the friends and sup- 
porters of the rational dramas, and by the public in genera!.” 

His Royal Highness, having concluded, amidst great cheering, bowed to Mr 
Macready, who returned the honor done him, and, after a short hesitation, du- 
ring which he appeared much overcome by his feelings, replied— 

‘May it please your Roya! Highness, in endeavoring to respond to the too 
flattering terms in which you have beea pleased to communicate to me this 
flattering epproval of my humble merits, [ must entreat your patience,and your 
indulgence in all humility. Overwhelmed as I am with a sense of the kindness 
which confers this proud distinction upon me, I feel, I cannot give utterance to 
the gratitnde which it excites within my bosom. (Cheers.) I am indebted— 
dee >ly indebted, to your Royal Highness fur the honor you have been graciously 
pleased to confer upon me, enhanced by the recollection that it was sanctioned 
by your illustrious relative, whose kindness and condescension will never be ef- 
faced from my beart. (Cheering.) On my own behalf, and in the name of 
the members of my profession, I may be permitted to offer to your Royal High- 
ness our heartfelt thanks for the honor you have conferred upon the drama, in 
condescending to appear upon this occasion. It is a condescension of which I 
am deeply sensible—one that I can never forget. (Cheers) To all who have 
honored me by registering their names in the cause of the drama, I return my 
warmest thanks, 1 thank them for their generous sympathy in my endeavors to 
elevate my art. I thank them for this substantial memorial of their apprecia 
tion of my motives. I thank them for this crowning gift, which assures me, 
that whatever may have been the pecuniary results of my attempts to redeem 
the drama, I have secured some portion of public confidence. If, during my 
career as manager, it was my lot to meet with some difficulties, I nave been 
sustained and cheered on by the approval and support of most indulgent and 
discerning patrons.” 

Mr. Macready then proceeded to make some remarks on the spirit of Shak- 
sperian revivals, and general management which we have referred to and quoted 
elsewhere. In concluding, Mr. Macready observed that he felt utterly unable 
to say all he could wish on such an occasion, as his feelings were overpowered 
by the substantial expression of kindness they had that day manifested towards 
him. He must, therefore, content himself with reiterating his former imper- 
fect expressions of gratitude. He trusted that the proceedings of that day were 
the unfailing augury of a brighter future ; and that they might yet look forward 
with confidence to the time when they might boast, in a well-ordered theatre, 
of having formed a fitting home for the nodlest drama the world ever knew. 
He would now end as he had begun, by assuring them that he felt most deeply, 
and from his inward heart, the honor which they had that day conferred upon 
him ; and that he would cherish the recollection of it, together with that of all 
the kindness he had ever experienced at their hands, to the latest hour of his 
existence. 

Mr. Macready manifested much feeling durirg the delivery of his short and 
very appropriate address, and was frequently interrupted by the vast assembly 
with the most enthusiastic acclamations. The Right Hon Charles Tenyson 
D'Eyncourt proposed sincere and grateful thanks tu the Duke of Cambridge. 
His Royal Highness thanked the meeting, which then adjourned, and on Mr 
Macready disappearing from the platform, the acclamations of the vast asse m- 
blage were loudly and repeatedly renewed. 

The testimonial is a magnificent group, resting upon a kind of concave trian- 
gular base, beautifully chased, and wrought with the finest artistical taste. It 
1s the production of Mr. B. Smith, of Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, stands 
about two feet high, and is estimated at about 500 guineas. It was selected 
from am ong seventy different designs, waich competed for the preference. It rep- 
resents Suakspeare standing on a pedestal, at the base of which Mr. Macready, 
habited in the costume of the early stage, is seated, having in his hands a volume 
He is attended by the muse of comedy, Thalia, and the muse of tragedy, Mel- 
pomene, and as connected with the subject on which the actor is supposed to 
be employed—the restoration of the original text of the plays of Shakspeare— 
the muse Clio is also introduced. On the other side of the pedestal is Apollo 
with an attendant group of subordinate figures. The composition is remarka 
bly fine, and the combinations perfect. All the figures accord, harmonize, aod 
concur to carry out the design and sentiment. The execution is equally good, 
and the likeness of Mr. Macready correct and full of Spirit. 

‘ MACREADY TESTIMONIAL. 
“aot se on a presentation of this testimonial will be found above. 
y evidence in support of the opinion we expressed last week, 
that the results of Mr. Macready’s late exertions will not only survive bis te- 
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the player merely subservient to that great purpose ; assured as he was that 
the nearer the actor embodied the poet’s conception, and that simplyythe more 
he elevated his art and himself.” 

This is said with not less truth than modesty. The assertion that these re- 
vivals were in any instance overiazd with decoration, we have frequently shown 
to be groundless. The Rome of Coriolanus was the rude, half Etruscan 
city: the England of Lear was the naked, desolate, Druid-naunted soil. A 
simple, youthful air of grace and carelessness, in The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, was not more happily contrasted with a rich luxuriance of beauty and of 
poetry in As You Like It, than the gay andj dashing magnifieence of Harry the 
Fifth, set off the sterner grandeur of King John. The varied |ife of Shak- 
speare’s thought gave its various animation to these scenes. In the Enchanted 
Island, on the Blasted Heath, at the sea washed platform of Elsinore; wit 
Shylock or Othello before the seignory of Venice; with true hearted Benedick 
in the sunny arbor, with false Jachimo in the miduight chamber; the poet still 
ruled his own dominion—absolute crowned sovereign. Honor to him who had 
the strength of mind, the congenial temper, the loftiness of purpose, to feel 
that in making every sacrifice to do all this truly, without quackery, without 
pretence, without mean, unworthy, or degrading belp of any kind, Le was in- 
deed doing his best to restore bis art and elevate himself. 

And honor and reward there were in such a scene and ceremony as that of 
Monday, tbough we will hope that ‘the greatest is behind.’ We cannot ran 
through the gallery of brilliant pictures with which these managemenis of Mr. 
Macready have enriched the memory, without the belief that, under better aus- 
pices, they will certainly and soon be reopened. Nor should we fail to remem- 
ber, that in these pictures, which we owe to the learning and taste of the ma- 
nager, the central figure has in every case been supplied by the delightful ge- 
nius of the actor. The union, with such results, is without example ia the 
history of the stage. People talk of the absence of attraction : but we sus- 
pect there is no instance—certainly in our own time there has been none, apart 
from the extraordinary excitement of the appearance of that great actor Ed- 
mund Kean—of a first-rate tragic performer kept su constantly before the same 
audiences for a number of years, at such a steady poiut of undiminished at- 
traction. 

We have said more than we intended, but much less than the subject would 
warrant. A testimonial of public respect be.ter earned and justified than that 
which the Duke of Cambridge presented to Mr. Macready on Monday last, was 
never given to a public man. Examiner. 





THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 

The Duke of Wellington was yesterday (19th June) once more surrounded 
by his companions in arms who shared with himthe rich harvest of honours 
which were reaped upon the plains of Waterloo. E:ghty-one of these noble 
veterans sat yesterday at the boird of their illustrious leader, where they 
were received with a soldier's welcome aud the hospitality of a Prince. Let 
us hope that many anniversaries are yet to come on which we shall have the 
pleasing duty of recording the devails of these historical festivals. 

A vast number of persons congregated at the entrance gates of Apsley House, 
aod on the opposite side of Piccadilly a crowd assembled, so that, what the ar- 
rival of the carriages and the vast concourse of people collected, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that a passage could be obtained for the different vehicles in 
that thronged thoroughfare. 

There were many Noblemen and Gentlemen on horseback, who took up their 
position on the western side of the eastern entrance gale—a position woich 
commanded a view of those distinguished officers entitled to join the festive 
board of the Noble and Gallant Duke. We noticcd the Duke of Beaufort, 
Earl of Jersey, Earl of Wilton, Ear! of Charleville, Lord De Lisle, Lord Soudes, 
Lord Forester, Hon. Francis Villiers, Hon. Captain James Macdonald, Mr. 
George Bentinck, Baron Lebzeltern, &c. 

It would be a needless duty to remark the manifestations of respect paid by 
the multitude without, to the various officers whose deeds had more or less 
ga‘ned their admiration. The cheers which assailed the Marquis of Anglesey 
on his arrival, were, however, not confined to those moving in a more humbie 
sphere of society, for the distinguished equestrians warmly greeted the noble 
aod gallant Marquis. 

His Royal Highoess Prince Albert arrived precisely ten miautes before eight 
o'clock, and the presence of that illustrious Prince was the occasion of the most 
enthusiastic cheering. Colonel! Buckley (a Waterloo officer) and the Marquis 
of Exeter, Groom of the Stole to his Royal Highness, were in the same;carriage 
in attendance to the Prince. 

The Duke of Wellington received his Royal Highness immediately on alight- 


seeing his Grace, and a burst uf enthusiastic admiration from without was the 
result. 

Toe band of the Grenadier Guards was stationed in the ante-room vroceeding 
from the vestibule to the grand staircase, and on the arrival of Prince Albert sa 
luted his Royal Highness with the “ Grand Coburg march.”” His Roya! High- 
ness was conducted by the Duke of Wellington to the saloon, where the whole 
of the officers had assembled preparatory tu entering the gallery in which the 
banquet was served up. . 

It was about a quarter to eight when the Duke and his guests took their seats 
at the table. 

The Duke of Wellington, of course, presided, supported on the right by 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and on his left by General Washing- 
ton, who has not before attended th's annua! festival, from his residence near- 
ly 22 years, in Prussia. Tue Marquis of Anglesey eat on Prince Albert's 
right. 

*The magnificent silver plateau, presented to the Duke by the King of Por- 
tugal, twenty-seven feet long and four feet wide, as usual at this dinner, occa- 
pied the centre of the table, each end terminating with the splendid marble 
candelabra, a gift to the noble host from the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 
The service of plate used was alternately gold and silver, and the unique Dres- 
den porcelain desert service was a present to the Noble and Gallant Duke from 
the King of Prussia. At the northern end of the gallery the beauffet was ar- 
ranged, and the sideboard presented a most costly and gorgeous collection of gold 
and silver ornamenta! plate—the superb shield anJcandelabra,testimonials from 
the citizens of London, forming prominent objects in the valuable mixture of 
elaborately designed plate. 

The military band, as the company passed into the gallery, played “ The 
Roast Beef of Old England ;" and, on the guests being seated at the ban- 
queting table, was placed in an adjoin'ng apartmeut, end played during the 
diover. 

The banquet having concladed, : 
The Duke of Wellington rose, and proposed ** The health of her Majesty the 
Queen.” Band—the Nationa! Anthem. 


ness Prince Albert.” 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert acknowledged the toast, the band having 
previously played the Grand Coburg March. . 

His Royal Highness then gave the “ Health of the Duke of Wellington,” 
which was cordially greeted. 

The Noble Duke returned thanks. 

“ The Heroes who fell at Waterloo,” was next given by the Duke, and drank, 
as customary, with svlemn silence. | 
“The British Guards,” * The Artillery of Waterloo,” “Sir Henry Har- 
dinge,” ** Prassian Army,” coupled with the uname of General Washington, 
and several other toasts succeeded, ; 
Covers were laid for eighty-five, and eighty-one sat down, among whom, in 
addition to the Duke, and bis Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the Marquis 
ot Exeter, in waiting on the Prince, were—His Excellency Prince Casteleicala, 
General the Marquis of Anglesey, K.G ,G O.B, and GC.H., General Wash- 
ington, General attort, General Sie James Kempt, G.C B. and G.C.H , Gene- 
ral Lord S:rafford, G.C.B and G.C,H, Lieut.-General Sir James Lyon, L eut.- 
General Sit Colin Hatkett, Lreutenant-General Sir Toomas Reyne!!, Bart., 
K.C.B. aod G.C.H,, Lieut. General Sie Edward Kerrison, Bart., G.C.B, and 
G C.H, Lieut General Si Andrew Barnard, G C.B. aod G.C.H , Lieutenant- 
General Sir George A Qaeatin, CB and GC H, Lieut -General Sir J. W 
Sleigh, Lieut. General Sur Heury Hardinge, K C.B, as ea Sir Wil- 
lougnby Rooke, Lieut,-General Su Alexander Wovdford, reut.-General Sir F. 
Adam, Major-General Lord Fitaroy Somerset, Major-General Sir Johnu G. Wood- 
ford, G.C.B., Maj r-General Hamerton, Majo- General Sir George Scovell, 
yodbam, Major-General Sewell, Major-General D. Mercer, 
, Major General Sir R, Gardoer, Major-General Reeve, Major-General Sir 


Edward Bowater, Colonel Clive, Colovel Brunton, M.jor General H. D Oyly, 


! - | Sir J. May, Major-General Sic H. D. Ross, Colonel Money, Col. 
ceiven Odensl On C. W. Dance, Hon Colonel Diwson Damer, Hon. Colo- 
‘ge Anson, Colonel E Buckléy, Colonel Bentinck, Colonel Ellison, 
llig. Colonel Gurwood, Colonel Allix, Colonel Egerton, Colonel Row- 


Wildman, Colonel H. Webster, Col. Wilkins, C.B , Col. Lord Sandys, Lieut.- 


General Lord Harrie, &c. 


ke of Wellington wore the uniform as Colonel of the Grenadier 
haetiagens * ighoess, although a Field Marshal in the army, adopt- 


His Royal Highness Priace Albert, attended by the Marquis of Exeter and 


Colone! E Buckley, retired at a quarter past ten, and the party immediately 
broke up. 





argument. He had placed the poet always first, and had always striven to make 


ing from the Royal carriage. The crowd consequently, had the opportunity of 


Tne Noble and Ga!lant Duke next proposed ‘‘ The health of his Royal High. ! 





Madame Caradori's Concert. —Madame Caradori Allan confers honor on the 
musical profession. Through a long career she has been distinguished for rigid 
observance of engagements, coupled with vocal talents of the highest order 
As amiable in mind end disposition, as she is accomplished in music, there are 
no vocalists who have earned a better reputation, morally as well as profession. 
ally. Her annual concert is always looked forward to as one of the best €n- 


| tertainments of the season, and 't was with pleasure that we witnessed ihe 


crowded state of the great concert-room of Her Majesty’s Theatre yesterda 

morning. Even the orchestra was filled in every part by elegantly dressed |. 
_ dies, whose varied colors gave a rainbow hue to the saloon. Madame Carador; 
| Allan, as a singer, has had the advantage of being able to appreciate every 
school. A German by birih, she has an Italian soul, and in her murical pere- 
| gtinetions has quickly cavght up the national peculiarities of style in every 
country. Thus her singing of Scotch melodies is full of character and ex pres. 
| sion, and as an enthusiastic Scotchman observed, in reply to a remark that Ma- 
dame Caradori sang “Coming through the rye” like a Scotchwoman— 
|“* She sings them better, Sir.” The selection comprised chiefly compositions 
| of the modern Italian schoo! ; but there were gieanings also from Mozart 

| Paer, Schubert, &c. Madame Caradori, in addition tothe Scottish ballads 
gave a French romance very charmingly. The vocalists aiding in the scheme 
| were Grisi, Persiani, Brambilla, Mrs. A. Shaw, Lablache, Fornassari, F, La- 
blache, Mario, and Brizzi, Dreyschock performed pianoforte pieces, and M 
St. Leon a violin fantasia. The concert was under the patronage of the 
Queen Dowager, and the elite of the fashionable world were present. Tho 
puuctuality in the adherence to the programme was also remarkatle. Benedict 
was the conductor, and his style of eccompaniment is always admirable, We 
had almost omitted the mention of an event which created no smal sensation. 
Grisi appeared in ringlets; but althuugh she has taken to locks, we saw no 
diminution in the influence of her bars, which were in the right key to make 
their way tothe hearts of the auditory. London Morning Post, 


A Little “ Melo-Drama” in Real Life—came off at Cork, Ireland, ieee 
— since. The “* Examiner,”’ of that city, gives the following account of 
it:— 

** About half past nine in the evening, the Rev. Mr. O'Regan was returning 
homewards, when he was somewhat startled by the apparition of a female, who 
in running wildly past him, flung her shaw! at his feet; with an exclamation, 
in an instant she was on the parapet, and the splash in the water immediately 
told the tale of the would-be suicide. The reverend gentleman was hastily 
preparing to give his assistance to the unfortunate girl, when a boat providen.- 
tially was within a few yar’s of her, which, after a good ducking, rescued her 
from the watery element, where she sought to drown her sorrows and herself, 
She was immediately conveyed to the North Infirmary, where she yet lies, 
The reverend Mr. O'Regan, with the kindness of the Christian aud the charity 
of the priest, did not allow the affair to drop here. He inquired into circum. 
stances, and the following is the happy result ; It appears the girl's name is 
Eliza Barry, and that she had been seduced by a man of ‘he name of Heame. 
Stung with the reproaches of her friends, and the desertion of her swain, she 
was driven to attempt the rash act, from the consequences of which she was so 
mercifully saved. Mr. O'Regan, in paying ber a vis.t next day at the Infirma- 
ry, had pointed out to him the gay Lothario who had seduced her affectious, and 
so powerfully did the reverend gentleman act upon bis feelings and conscience, 
that, after a great many demurs on his part, he succeeded in uniting in holy 
matrimony the offending lovers ” 


The Duke of Wellington —An alarming accident occurred tothe Duke of 
Wellington on Thursday, which, had his Grace been a less expert horseman, 
might have terminated fatally. The illustrious Duke was mounting his horse 
before the shop of Messrs Eikington and Co., the well known silversmiths, at 
the corner of Regent-street and Jermyn-street, where he had been making some 
purchases, when the carriage of a nobleman (we believe, Viscount Bernard) 
drew rapidly up, and the pole caught his Grace’s right leg, and very nearly pre- 
cipitated him between the horses, who reared and plunged fearfully. His 
Grace, however, recovered his seat. and rode off, though not before a great 
crowd had assembled. The noble Viscount, it is said, has dismissed the coach- 
man with a severe reprimand. The inquiries at Apsley House yesterday were 
exceedingly numerous, but we are happy to state that his Grace has experi- 
enced no inconvenience from the shock, Court Journal, 


The aerial transit machine, that excited so much attention a short time since 
and so much wonderment also, is about to be tried, by means of a large model 
that is nearly ready, and is to be shewn, it is said, by making trips from end to 
ead of the Adelaide Gallery. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 


The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET, 


JOUN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tals well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the larges' and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an American Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Charactezistics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En- 
gravings correspond jn size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 





BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the ion. Batts Peyron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, ig the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tu, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The propeity of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of THomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxton, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by H1NsHEL- 
woop after TRovg’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrng for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prercze M.Buriter & Co.,of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TrovE 
for Col. Hampron, of $.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe] wood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jonn CamrBe ry, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved*by Prud’homme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 





MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Wape Hampton, of S.C.; Painted by Troyes expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaingE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTwELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, ; 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 








In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, : 
The celebrated Danscuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
a a sketch andi original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
itor. ——— 
On commenciag the present volume of the “Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th ef 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

*: The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oi] by Henry Iyman, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 





In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of , 
FASHION, 

The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 

be determined upon. 

The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 

ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 

go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Terms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 





printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and jonger or shorter ones inthat proportion. Less than 60 words 


will be considered half a square, more than 60 a square. © Advertisemenis will be in} 


serted unless paid for in advance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertise ments. 


Ic Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 


publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 


enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
ies [ris desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial ed- 


partment and to Blood Stock be edto Wa. T. Porter ; allothers to J, RicHasps 





It was nearly eleven before the whole of the company hed departed. | 


The Postage must be paid in all cases. 














